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ABSTRACT ^ ^ - 

The purpose of this investigation is 4:o identify 
necessary cultural, language, and cognitive skills and teaching 
methods for Child Development Associates (CD^As) working with Chicano 
children. Recent studies in the ajrea of early childhood education 
focusing exclusively on the Chicano child are surveyed and 
abstracted/ Charts of CJDA skills and suggestions for corresponding 
classroom learning activities which make use of these skills are 
provided in the report. Appendices include (1) the description of a 
cognj^tive styles approach to determining competencies for teachers 
and Child Development Associates working with Chicano children, (2) c 
discussion of culture-based curricula for Qhicano children, (3) a 
brief report on the CDAC Assessment Instrument, (U) the revised 

(December^1975) Integrated Competency Assessment Scale^and Q-Sort 
Self Assessment Sdale, by Max S. Castdllo and Ana H. Castillo. 

(BRT) . ^ 
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The aim of the project was to identify a set of competencies and 
corresponding behavioral referents for Chi la Development Associates work- 
ing with Chicano childreji. The resulting competencies are intended to 
supplement and not suppTant ^those competencies to be required of all 
Child Development Associates; ^ ' 

The CDAC framework was examined as to its adequacy in meeting the <^ 
•special needs of the Chicano child. Three areas were recommended for 
inclusion in a4dition to the six general areas that now comprise the 
framework: culjture, language, and cognitive/affective interrelation. 
The parjel of experts were in agreement that it was in. these categories 
fhat the needs bf the Chicano child differed from that of the average 
CDAC child population. 



To insure that the compjetencies reflect current thinkitig in the 
field, th^-project included a literature search componei;it. Information 
from relevant articles was used tn articulating the competencies. 
\Abstrl(fts of theses&v articles and dissertations that bear on the Chicano 
'pre-school child arc^phcluded. The competency statements!', were reviewed 
by a panel of Chicano professionals from throughout the country; the 
resulting competencies reflect their recommendations. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF COMPETENCIES 
FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES 
WORKING WITH CHICANO CHILDREN 



INTRODUCTION 

The contract to undertake the current project wa§, awarded to the 
Center for Applied Linguistics on May 28, 1974. The primary task was 
to identify a '>set of competencies and accompanying behavioral referents 
desirable in Child Development Associates working with Chicano children. 

The RFP was a direct reflection of CDAC's concern about the 
Chicano child and his special needs. In carrying out its difficult 
and complex mandate, that of identifying teacher competencies which 
would contribute to quality child care for alT children, CDAC has 
become cognizant that relying on global competencies will not suffice. 
Certain cultural and linguistic minorities requj re additional com- 
petencies th^t take into account their cultural and linguistic 
diversity. The Chicano population is one such group. 

This unique population has specific linguistic and cultural attri- 
butes that should be taken into account in the specffication of com- 
petencies for CDA's dealing with this population. Current research on 
Mexican Americans indiccites that special teacher skills and behaviors 
reflecting the characteristics of these children are of paramount 
importance in ei^hancing the self-concept and cognitive development of 
such children. IAs presently delineated, CDA competencies 4o not address 
'themselves to th\is goal. ^ 

\ ' ■ . 

THE AIMS OF THE PROJECj 

The major goal of the study was to develop a set of competencies 
desirable in CDA's working with Chicano children and the behavioral 
referents by means of which the presence or absence of the. competencies 
could be judged. 

The initial, steps involved a review of previous CDAC-sponsored pro- 
jjgcts which focused on Chicanos. Particularly relevant were efforts 
undertaken by the Edgewood Independent School -District in San Antonio, 
Texas ( Child Development Associate Competencies- Unique for the Worker ^ 
with Spanish-Speakinq Preschool Children. 1973) and by Castillo and 
Castillo at the University of Houston [ CO^ DevelopmentaT Instruments ; . 
An Assessment into Competencies and Skills Needed by CDA's Working With 
Prg-School Mexican -American Children^ • a ' 

Also subjected to close scrutiny was the framework currently being 
field tested by CDAC. The concern centered around whether the framework- 
was, comprehensive enough to accomodate the sbeci f i cati on of additional 
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competencies unique to personnel working with Chicano children. If the 
framework were found to be lacking in s6me respect, it would become 
necessary to revise it to fit the needs or, in, the case of extreme changes 
to devise a completely new framework. ' ' < 

To insure that the latest research findHigs pertaining to preschool 
Chicanos were available to the researchers,, an extensive literature search 
on the topic was conducted. The res'ults were intended to supplement the 
research material presented in an earlier CDAC product Bilingual Children; 
that is, we purposely included only that material not covered In the 
earlier resource dcfcument. Abstracts of the articles, theses, and diss- 
ertations reviewed. by the research assistants and included on pages 3-28. 

A. portion of the project concerned itself with evaUiation, speci- 
fically the evaluation of Chicano-related competencies/ The task set 
forth was that of reviewing the instrument "developed by Castillo and 
Castillo at the University of Houston, and make recommendations on its 
refinement and use. Two Chicanos familiar with psychometric procedure^ 
and with the philosophy and orientation of CDAC were asked to review 
the instrument and submit a report of their findings. Their report 
can be found in Appendix C. • . 

' As was the case with the CDAC framework, the concern was for the 
adequacy of the-instrument in measuring Chicano specific CDAC compet- 
encies. The analysis focused on the folliowing major items: validity, 
format, comprehensiveness, alternative assessment strategies, and 
research or empirical basis of^ assessment strategies. . 

DEVELOPMENTAL PROCESS 

The literature seareh was< conducted at the University -of Texas, 
Austin and at the University of California, Santa Barbara. Relevant 
findings were utilized in the spetification of the actual competency 
statements. 

The CDAC framework of six'general areas considered essehtial for 
a person working with young Children was examined as to its adequacy 
in resftonding to Chicano concerps. The panel of experts suggested 
that three areas be added to the' existing framework: culture, language, 
and cognition. 'These three areas^ii was. felt, would provide the 
needgd^mension for describing and categorizing the additional com- 
petencies. The consultants were in general agreement that it was in 
these areas that Chicano preschool children differed from COAC's norming 
population. . » 

» 

The performance areas 'cj^rrently being tested as part of the CDAC 
framework (planning, organizing, teaching/intgracting,. evaluation, and 
knowledge) were considered adequate for specifying the additional com- 
petencies. 

Several recoranendations were made regarding the evaluation of 
Chicano-related competencies. They include: 
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!• Extended field testing of the Castillo-Castillo instrument. 

2. Development of instrumentation into sets of instruments 
corresponding to levels of competency or levels of 
behavior. 

3. Establishment of validity of the instrument. 

4. Establishment of a cross-reference^ system in which the 
competency statements would be crpss-referenced wtth . 
the behavioral objectives found in the training compon- 
ent. 

5. A user's manual describing the role of assessment iri the 
certification process, as well as^ the set #f procedures for 
administrations scoring, and planning of individual skills 
development strategies. 

The full report and a copy^f the instrument itself can be found in 
Appendix C. ( 

THE COMPETENCIES ' 

In accordance with the categories identified by our panej of experts, 
the competencies that follo\^ are divided into three major groups: culture, 
language, and cognition. Each competency will be viewed through the 
five performance are^^s currently utilized by CDAC. The behavioral refer- 
ents will reflect tnose performance areas that ajc*e relevant in each case. 

Our initial intention was to provide the appropriate behavioral 
referents for each competency. These efforts sOon led us to the cbn- 
clusion that not all desirable competencies would be readily observable 
in a classroom setting. Some important skills would have to be measured 
outside the classroom through means other than direct observation, such 
as throug^i face-to-face interviews or paper-pencil tests. Even though 
some of these sj;:ills do not lend themselves readily to observation, we 
fefltit necessary to include them in our report for purposes of thor^ 
oughness. 

•I . 

Each major competency area is introduced- by a brief statement out- 
lining the principal concerns and a summary of the theoretical frame- 
work upon which the particular set of competencies was based. The ^ 
format used for presentation of the competencies consists of two columns, 
one for the competency statement itself and the other for the behavioral 
referent(s) indicative of ,possess,ing''such a competency. Assessment of 
some of these skills, though a concern,, is beyond the, scope of the current 
project. 

'One final ponit needs to be clarified. Although our purpose was to 
identify additional specific competencies relevant to providing quality 
child care for Chicano children, it is *our view and desire that these 
new competencies should be considered an Integral part of the certifica- 
tion procedure for CDA's serving Chicano children. ^It \% our hope that 



the current effort can serve as a base for certification and not as a 
set of optional "frills" that are looked upon as "nice to have" but 
not important enough -to serve as requirements. 



It should be further emphasized that this project is viewed not 
as a termination point, but as the initial step in a three-stage pro- 
,cess of identification, validation, and implementation of competencies 
for Child Development Associates working with Chicano children. It 
is strongly recommended that CDAC proceed with the remaining two stages 
of development in order that quality child care for Chicano children can 
move closer toward becoming a reality. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE REVIEW OF LITmTURE 



This project is a continuation of a previous Chil^eod Development 
Associate (CD. A.) sponsored resource document entitled Bilingual 
Children . - ^ - / 

Th6 purpose of the present survey of literature was to identify the 
more recent studies in the area of eSrly childhood education focusing 
exclusively on the Chicano child. Inasifnuch as the consultants agreed 
on three major areas of difference between the Chi can© child and the 
CD. A. sample, the entries were categorized into three major tppics: 
Culture, langtege and cognition. A fourth category became necessar^^.^^^^^ 
to Include misMllaneotis findings which the research staff considered 
to be of value to the CD. A. working with Chicano preschool children. 

The spectrum of research indicates thaf^here is an upsurge of^ 
'interest in identifying the unique educational needs of the Chicano 
child. The necessity to define and examine the socioreconomic, the 
linguistic and the cultural factors and their impact on the educational 
needs of the Chicano preschool child, has become apparent. Moreover, 
the trend to evaluate the efficacy of early chiVdhood programs in.^v 
f^ifeMing the needs of the Chicano child utilizing valid mettiods and 
criteria 5 has also developed. . ' . o 

^ In spite of these encouraging signs in research, we were able to 
identify specific areas which raise serious questions as to the valid- 
ity of the data gathered. Limitations in the research* design of many 
studies, especially In the sampling procedures, instrumentation and 
terminology, proved to be most disconcerting. Jn many Instances, the 
samples were too limited to allow for extensive generalization and 
application of the data to the Chicano child. There was noted a Uck 
of precise iden|tifi cation of t|ie population from which samples ware 
taken and the process "used for the selection of samples. A majority 
.of the studies posed serious questions in identifying and utilizing 
instruments which take into account the cultural and linguistic 
differences unique to the Chicano child.' Finally, there was observed 
a lack of consistency in the terminology employed by the various 
investigators. Key concepts and constructs utilized in thfe' studies 
such as: self -concept , personality , socialization , aiccultufation , 
language development , were not clearly defined. a 

The criteria for selection of the entries were based on the follow- 
ing: 



T, -The entries would not dujilicate the material in/ the ^.D. A.* 
resource document Bilingual Children . - 

2. The entries would focus^on the Chicano child ages 3. to 5 years. 



* .3. The entries wouljl reflect the most recent investigations in 
* this area. ' r • * 

It was considered necessary to Include unpublished master's thfeseS 
and doctoral dissertations in the- review of the literature In order to 
inform the CD. A. working with Chicano children, of current research' 
whiQh might serve (1) as a source of Information and (2) as a basis 
for further rThvestigation. 

; The sources utilized in the formation of this bibliography included 
^tlje following; • 

Dissertation Abstracts International . 

. A.~M«' Padilla and P. Aranda (Eds.). Latino mental health: 
Biblioq'rapltv and abstracts. Rockville, Manf'yiand: Alcohol, 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration, 1974. ^ 

Tgr E.R.I.C. abstracts. v ' 



Abstracts compiled from Research Assistants from the University 
of Texas at Austin. 



Abstracts from periodical? and journals. 




Ali^racts compiled from the' Research Assistants at the-University 
of California, Santa Barbara. ,» 



CULTURE 



Barrios, Ruth. Nutrition educatipa in ^Sacramento County for the American 
of Mexican descent. Aztlan , 1970, 1(2), n.p. 

This article is a critique of the nutrition education programs for , 
Americans of Mexican descent in Sacramento Coupty. Also^cji^cussed 
is an evaluation of the nutritional value of traditional Mexican 
foods and a proposal for the design of a nutrition Education pro-^ 
gram for children of Mexican descent in Sacramento Coua^, 
Califbrnfa. 

The author conclades that to mistakenly convince Mexican Americans 
to question their traditional foods is not only destructive cult- 
urally and psychologically to the individual Mexican American, 
but aTso*damaging to the communit;^ health and vigor. 

Htll, Floyd Williams. A study of^he influence of socialization anxiety 
on the achievement of first-grade Mexican-American children . Un- 
published doctoral dissertation, University of Texas at Austi n , J 969 . 



Pinrpose : To explore whether socialization anxiety as a motivational 
system in young children can be measured with' a standard measuring 
^ instrument. Also considered is whether there is a significant 
^ difference in the degree of socialization anxiety in Mexican -American 
^ '(M-A) and Anal o-Ameri can (A-A) children and whether this corre- 
lated with academic success and high achievement.* 

Subjects : 160 first graders in Rio Hondo, Texas. 

Instruments : The Picture Game (Bower and Lambert, 1961) also known 

as the SefT Rating of Behavio7 (SRB). Author cites problems \)fith 
. .using this <^s a measufe,of socialization anxiety. Also compared 

were language ability-, visual perception, auditory perception, 
• visual ^motor functioning, behavior, school attendance and school 

achievement. . ' 

R6sultsi Significant d^if ferences found, between A-A and M-A 
children on language ability, visual and auditory perception, 
\ behavior, school attendance arid' school achievement. No signifi- 
/ cant differences 'in visual-motor functioning and socialization 

anxiety. No one variable emerged as a^ predictor of academic achieve- 
ment in all groups, and socialization anxiety in particular was 
not a predictor of achievement or academic success in all groups. * 

Author fconcludes that results tend to cast doubt on whether social- 
isation anxiety was actually measured by th6 SRB since scores did 



not differ aigntflcantly between groups and failed to covary signi- 
ficantly with othfii- variables. 

One group however did demonstrate a significant correlation between 
the SRB scores and 15 other variables. The author thus concludes 
that for this group, fir„st-year regular-class M-A children, the 
SRB. was a test of socialization anxiety. 

Kagan, Spencer, and Madsen, Millard C. Cooperation and competition of 
Mexican, Mexican-American and Angl o-Anerican children of two ages 
under four instructional sets. Developmental Psychology . 1971, 
5(1 ) , 32-39. ' ■ . i, 

^' ■ ■ ' 

An attempt to assess the. degree to which children of two ages and 
three subcultures differ in amount of cooperative and competitive 
behavior is examined. A game measuring cooperation and competition 
was played with pairs of 4-td^-year old Anglo Americans (AA) and 
Mexican Americans (MA) and with 7-to 9-year-old AA's, MA's, and 
Mexicans (M). Cooperative play allowed both pair members to receive 
awards; competitive play was irrational, allowing no subject to 
reach his goal. The number of moves that pairs took to reach a 
goal indicates that 4~to 5-year-olds are more cooperative than the 
oldeV subjects (p-c.OOl). Amo.ng the 7-to 9-year-old children, 
M's are most cooperative, MA's the next most, and AA's the least 
cooperative (p<.001). Among the older children, instructional ' 
sfets designed to create an "I" orientation increased competition, 
whereas, sets stressing a "we" orientation increased cooperation 
(p<.001). While qualitative differences between patterns of play 
are noted for the cultural and age group, sex differences are 
not found. (Padilla & Aranda 208 p. 113) 

\ ' ' 

Kagan, S. and Madsen, M.C. Rivalry in Anglo-American and Mexican 

chipren of two ages. Journal of Personality a nd Social PsychA- 
logy , 1972, 24, 214-220: ' ' 

The subjects were Mexican children from a small, rural town, Nuevo 
San Vicente, Baja, California. Anglo-American city children 
enrolled in day care centers for fUiiilies of low SES in Los Angeles, 
Califoi^ia. Fortyreight subjects were selected frm e^ch culture: 
6 hoy pairs and 6 girl pairs at ages 5-6, 8-10. ^ 

Rivalry, behavior intended to lower the outcomes of a peer, 
measured by four choice conditiqns presented to Anglo-AmericjR 
and Mexican ch.tldren of ages 5-6 and 8-10. Older Children were 
significantly more rivalrous than younger children (p<..OOT); 
Anglo-American children were significantly more rivalrous than 
Mexican children (p<.001); and the cultural difference tended 
to increase with age. The effect of conditions was significant 
(p<.001), indicating that f ok all groups rivalry was greatest when 
accompanied by Both relative and absolute gains. The opportunity 
to avoid a small relative loss increased rivalry mor'e than opport- 
unity to accrue a small absolute gain. The development with age' 
of greater rivalry in boys than girls was present for the Anglo- ^ 
American But not Mexican children. 



Nelson, Linden L, and Kagan, Spencer. Competition: The star-spangfeled 
scramble- Psychology Today , 1972, 6(4), 53-54, 56, 90-91. 

The cooperative-competitive behavior of Anglo-American (AA), . 
Mexican -American (MA) and Mexican (M) school children ages 4, 5, 
7, 9 anjM^p is examined by five variations of the cooperation- 
- board On a task to me^asure inhibition of competitiveness 

in sociaV'interaction among M and AA subjects, M children are found 
to avoid conflict more than AAs. It appears that AAs engage in 
conflict that is not only irrationally competitive, but almost 
sadistically nivalrous. AA qjiildren are more willing to reduce 
their own rewards in order to reduce the rewards of their peers. 
M children on the other hand, are more likely to engage in co- 
operative behavior where equal rewards are earnetl^by both players 
of the game. MA children seem to be caught between the styles of 
behavior of AA and M children. These findings i^eveal differences 
in cooperation-competition between AA and M rural children which 
appear to result more from differences in competitiveness than 
from differences in motivation or ability to cooperate. Different 
childrearing patterns are suggested as Bilng responsible for the 
differences in cooperation-competition behavior of AA and M. 
Research on childrearing indicates that rural M mothers tend to 
reinforce their children noncontingently, rewarding them whether 
they succeed or fail, whereas AA mothers tend to reinforce' their 
children as a rigid function of the child 's .achievement. (Padilla 
& Aranda 328 p. 179) - V v 

Neves, Harriet and Bustamante, Marta. Nutritional value and learning 
opportunities con la comida Mexicana. In Rafael Chavez (Ed.), 
National -Conference Early Childhood Education and the Chicanito . 
(Pima Community College, TUcson, Arizona, August 3, 4, and 5, 1972) 
Washington: United States Department of>Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Child Development, 1972. (pp. 43-46). 

In this report, the authors tell how they teach their children 
' about food and life. * Included are excerpts from Lydia Hernandez' 
nutrition education report.- Different Mexicafi-American dishes 
are listed with the contents of each and the nutritional value. 
For example: , 

Cocido 

Beef shank - high in proteins and calcium 

Carrots - vitamins Bl, B2, C, calcium and iron . 

Onions - Bl, B2, calcium and iron . 

Cabbage - M*, B2, C, calcium and iron 

Jurnips^Wl, B2, C, calcium and i?bn 

Celery - a complete food 

Corn goes well with this soup which is highly nutritious and 
very economical, (p. 44). 

Rice, Audrey S., Ruiz, Rene A., Pddilla, A. M. Person perception, self- 
identity, and ethhic group preferenc^fe in Anglo, Black and Chicana 
presdhool and third grade children. Journal of^ Cross-Cultural 
Psychology , 1974, 5, 100-108. 



The purpose of the study was to investigate the ethnic and racial 
awareness, self-identification and ethnic group preference in Anglo; 
Black and Chicano preschool and thfrd grade children. 

The subjects were 140 lower SES preschool children (4-5 year olds) 
enrolled in a Head Start program in K^sas City, Mo. and 3rd grade 
children (9-11 year olds) enrolled in the same school. The ethnic 
breakdown of preschool children was: 25 Anglo, 24 Black and 23 
Chicano. The ethnic breakdown of 3rd grade children was: 14 Anglo, 
15 Black and 39 Chicano. Seventy-four subjects were male, 76 were 
female . ' f > ^ 

Al] children were simultaneously shown 4x5 color photographs of 
young male adults from the three ethnic groups of the subjects. The 
following descriptive phrases were read aloud and the subject points 
to one of the three pictures after each phrase. 

1. Show tne the one Who looks like a whitaman. 
.2. Show me the one who looks like a Black man. 

3. Show me the one who looks like a Chicano. 

These statements elicit responses which focus on ethnic group 
differences. 

4. Show me the one who looks most lik^ you. 

This statement elicits responses which focus on self identifica 
, tion. 

5. Show me the one^you like the most. 

6. Shbw me the ohe^that is the nicest color. 

7. Show me the one you would like for a^big brother. ' 

8. Show me the one you would like to grow up to be like. 

These statements elicit responses which focus on preferences. 

The results were the following: y 

' >. Children are able to differentiate between the photographs 
of Anglo and Black male; Anglo and Chicano di^inction was 
difficult for the 4 or 5 year olds. Experimenters suggest 
that perhaps the term Chicano not readily understood. Third 
grade children had a high degree of success in distinguishing 
^ the three photographs, suggesting that school experiences per- 
haps are a variable that facilitate the child's ability to 
discriminate racially and ethnically an4 increases his aware- 
jf^ ness of his own skin color as belonging to a particular group. 

2. Chicano preschool children indicated no preference for^ 
etl^c group, which suggests to authors that attitudes of 
preference not yfet formed. However a significant number of 
these subjects were not able to discriminate between Anglo 
and Chtcano photographs. 

^ 3. Black preschool subjects chpse the Anglo photo in response 
to statement #8 and Black photo in response to statement #7. 
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This finding indicated to experimenters the lack of self esteem 
and racial pride was evident in Black preschool subjects. 

4.' Chitano subjects preference for own ethnic group suggests 
t+iat aspects of home environment fosters a strong sense of 
self esteem and ethnic group pride which manifests itself 
when they-are old enough to be aware of ethnic differences. 

5: The preference for Chicano photo by 3rd grade Anglo sub- 
jects in response to statement 5, 6 and 7 is open to specu- 
lation according to authors. Perhaps the Chicano child with 
increase in age develops an ethnic base for classifying 
• others; the Anglo child with increase age tends to classify 
others based less on ethnicity and more on physical attri- 
butes. 

Robles de Suarez, Cecilia Cota. Skin color as a factor of racial 
€ identification and preference of young Chicano children. .. Aztlan . 
1971, 2. n.p. 

The stiidy proposes to investigate the responses to racial awareness 
and attitudes of the Chicano child, ages four to fiVe. The two 
hypotheses are the following: 

1. Chicano children in a Head Start class- are aware of their 
skin color. When given a lihe drawing of a child's f ace ^nd 
^ asked to color this drawing the color pf'^their skin, they 
will color the drawing the color of their skin. 

2/Thican)) children in a Head Start class will not 'prefer 
their skin color. When asked to make a choice of friends 
and playmafe^ through a series of cc^lored drawings, they 
will chogse for friends and playmate^ the children with 
dark skih.° When given a line drawing of a child's face and 
asked to color the drawing their preference of skin color, 
they will color the line drawing white or pink.' 

Sample ; Subjects were 28 children in two Head Start classes 
XrFT27 16) one in Torrance, California and one in Los Angeles. 

Results: In response to the question. "Which boy (or girl) would 
you like to be your friend?". Class A (Torrance) showed only a 
33.3% in favor of the Chicano bond while Class B showed a 37.5% 
in favor of the Chicano bond. 

In response to the question "Which boy (or girl) would you invite 
to play with you at home?" 58% of Class A and 62% of Class B did 
not choose the Chicano bond. 

In response to color preference for the drawings in «the Coloring 
Test 70% of the Chicano children in Class A and Class B did not 
cHoose brown as color preference. Fifty pdVcent of Class A and 
43% of Class B chose bizarre colors as skin color preference. 
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Conclusions: The children tested in this study were aware of their 
skin color, supporting th^ conclusion that children develop racial 
awareness at an early age (Clark and Clark, 1939, 1940). 

Reconmendations ; Racial symbols which degrade the Chlcano should be 
eliminated from the classroom. The culture of the Chlcano should 
be a^part of every day class activity. The home experience of the 
Chlcano should be emphasized In the classroom, and the parents should 
be the model and parent figures for the Chlcano #11dren. The self- 
image of the Chlcano should be enhanced by respect for the Chlcano 
language and culture. ^ ' 

Versteeg, Arlan and Hall, Robert. Level of aspiration, achievement, and 
soclocultural differences of preschool children. Journal of Genetic / 
Psychology , 1971,119(1), 137-142. ' 

An Inves^tlgatlon of the levels of aspiration, achievement, and 
soclocultural differences In preschool children Is presented. Four- 
teen 5-*year-olds, five boys and nine girls, were divided Into two 
groups of seven, one Mexican American (MA), and the other Anglo- 
American (AA). The iBwInlan concept of level of aspiration 
as derived from Atkinson's motivational theory formed the basis 
for this study. Essentially, the theory predicts that high n- 
Achievers are less likely to alter their level of aspiration than 
are low n-Achievers. Th§ materials used for the experiment con- 
sisted of a glass container 25 cm. in diameter and 10 pennies which 
were used as tossing objects. The S was asked to give an estimate 
of the number he thought *ie would get in the container. The esti- 
mate was termed as the S's level of aspiration (L^ and the actual 
nymber thrown into the container was referre<hto as the achievement 
level (AL). Data reveal that the difference with regard to soclo- 
cultural background is highly significant. The MA group is more 
adept at setting realistic goals with regard to the risk taking in 
^his situatibn. Both the MA and AA groups are significantly higher 
in LA as compared to AL. The MAs' AL is considerably nearer to 
their LA. The AA group is much less adept at setting realistic 
goals in this risk taking situation. The general assertion that 
there are significant motivational and behavior differences in 
f differing sopiocultur^l backgrounds is supported. (Radii la & Aranda 471 p. 256) 

Uasserman, Susan A. walues of Mexican -American, Negro and Anglo blue- 
collar and white-coll^ir children. Child Development. 1971, 42(5), 
1625-1628. ^ , 

The relationship between 4-year-old children's expresised human-, 
itarian and success value preferences and their related ethnicity, 
socioeconomic status, and sex is investigated. A sample of 180 
children included an equal number of Mexican-American (MA), Negro 
. (N), and Anglo (A) children from blu^and white collar~1}ackgrounds. 
The humanitarian values examined are nel|>ful Hess, cooperation, . 
concern for others, and sharing; the success values are competition, 
status, expertise seeking, and completion of task. The instruments, 
16 pictures, depicted value conflict situation with eight values 
illustrated by two situations each. Findings indicate that the 
scores of A children are higher than those of MA and N children. 
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For the humanitarian /Value complex the differences are significant 
for the comparison oi A with N children and not for MA children 
when compared either v^th A or N children. For the success value 
complex, however 8 significant differen^ces are found between scores 
of A and MA, and between A and N children. Children of different 
ethnic groups may have \nternali zed certain success and humanitar- 
ian values in differing Idegrees. Four-year-old A children appear 
to have internalized success values to a greater degree prior to 
their entrance into IsindeVgarten or first grade. These values may 
be particularly significant to a child's success in the occupational 
tiierarchy of society. It is suggested that minority children ■ 
experience value conflict in school. (Padilla & Aranda 473 p. 257) 

Werner, Norma E. and Evans, Idella M.' jPerception of prejudice in 

Mexican=American preschool children. Perceptual and Motor Skills , 
1968, 27(3), 1039-1046. ^ 

Structured doll play interviews^were conducted to explore the 
American children aged 4 to 5 ye5f§\old. The intention was to 
determine whether discrimination and evaluation occur simultan- 
eously and whether they are functions of the child's age and sex, 
( Or of exposure to. group participation outside the home. It was* 
found that the children tend to group the dolls by sex and size 
before grouping them by skin color. Evaluation on the basis of 
skin color occurs at th^ same time the discrimination is made, 
"good" dolls being white and "bad" dolls dark. After exposure to 
school the doll with which the child identified was white. There 
is a tendency for boys to perceive the white adult male doll as 
larger than the dark one of the same size. Major dimensions of \ 
good and bad parents and good and bad children are inferred i'rom^ 
the children's descriptions of their behavior. Results are reTSBd 
to^comparable studies with regard to Negro and Oriental children 
wi th^ a discussion on their similarities and differences. (Padilla 
& Aranda 479 p. 260) 
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Barclay, Lisa Frances Kurcz. The comparative efficacies of Spanish. 
English and bilingual cognitive verbal instruction with Hexican- 
Ameri can Head Start chilaren . unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Stanford University, 1969. ( D.A.I. , 30 [Jan./Feb.], 3311 -A, 1970). 

ExpeHmental language and concept formation training ^)rogram. New 
Haven Unified School District, Union City, California. The sub- 
jects were 67 children randomTy. assigned to & experimental treat- 
ment groups. Two control groups^ were taught by two special teachers. 
The subjects were pretested utilizing the Pfeabody Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test ; post tested in Summer, 1967 and follow-up testing 1n 
bpnng, 1968, utilizing the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, two 
" subtests of the Illinois Test of Psychol Ingulstic Abilities', three 
subtests of the Vance Language Sktlis Test, the Tempi In-uarFey Test 
of Articulation and three tests devised by the experimenter. • 

The purpose of the study was (1) to. detem^ine if a structural cogni- 
tiviB concept formation approach with linguistic training methods 
for non-native English speaker might have more lasting results; 
and (2) to determine if the use of English, Spanish or both as a 
language of instruction would result in the greatest language gain. 

Hypot|iesis tested were: 

^1. The use bf structured language training program, based upon 
both psychological and linguistij: foundation., for two shgrt 
time periods daily during a seven-week Head Start program Will 
^ result in greater language development as measured by apprpp- 

riate tests than will the use of music and art activities for 
commensurate time periods with bilingual and Spanish-speaking 
Mexican-American Head Start children. ^ • 

2. A bilingual presentation of the above language trainfng 
program will result in greater language development in English 
than either a Spanish or English presentation alone. V 

:^ 1- 

Ten linguistic and six conceptual objectives^were developed and a 
curriculum based upon these was written for the three different 
language modes. All native English speakers were removed. \ 

The results showed that even in a structurtd language and cognitive 
training program during a summer Head Start experience, disadvant- 
aged bilingual and Spanish-speaking children did not learn more, as 
measured on standardized tests, than did peers exposed to a control 
treatment of music and art activities. ' 
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Bn'sk, Maria Este'hr. the Spanish syntax of the preschool Spanish Ameri- 
. cam tKe case of New Mexican five-year old children . Unpublished 
. doQtoral ^"ssertation. University of New Mexico, 1972. (DIA,,34A, 
July, 1973, 297A). 

The purpose of th^s study is to determine the level of development 
of the Spanish syntax of a rural and an urban group of 5-year old 
Spani sh'Ameri can ch i 1 dr6n from Hew Mex 1 co . 

The evaluation of the study focused on surface syntactic analysis, 
interference, dialectal and developmental features of children's 

speech. ^ 

• The results were: comparing the syntax of the rural and urban 
group, and of thes.e New Mexican children with a group of Texas 
Children, the level of development of the syntax of Spanish- 
American ch.il dren differs with the Various groups. 

° Brisk,' Maria Est el a! New Mexican syntax ofu;he five year old. In 

Garland -D; Bjlls (Ed.), Southwest Areal Linguistics . ?an Diego: 
Institute^for Cultural Pluralism, 1974.. ~ 

f'' The purpose of this study fadapted from Brisk, 1972) is to cjescribe 
, the Spanish language as spoken by two groups of Spanish-speaking 
children (pre Tst grade, approx. age 5) from Northern New Mexico,^ 
to assess, the degrfee of syntactic, development: Jhe children were 
selected from Albuquerque (N^w Mexico's largest city) and Chilili 
(a small rural and isolated copnunity). » 



< Free elicitation and contrdlled elicltation techniques were iltilized 

/ to collect data. In the ana^lysis of the data three aspects were 

considered' in .assessing the children's syntax: the state of dev- 
elopment, the interferenee from English and the^ialectal character- 
istics. 

The results indicated that there was no marked differences between 
the urban' and rural speakers in the analysis of interference and 
Jialectal characteristics. Dialectal syntactic features were 
^ ' coirmon to "both groups. " However, a noticeable difference wasVound 
• in the degree of syntactic developments Rural children had estab- 
' 11 shed a greater proportion of structures than urban children 

(66% frequently used structures as opposed to 47%). Rural children 
, , had acquired a greater number of structures than the urban diildren 
' .(90 as opposed to 74). (p. 236). 

The following types of sentences were found in the speech of 6oth 
. 7 • gr#up,s: . , * , ' 

\, - J, !• A sentence with a copula (verbs ser and estar). 

' 3: 2. A sentence with a, true verb (transTtive, Intransitive, 
reflexive, impersonal and subjectless). 
• 3. A sentence in which the^ copula or the verb have been deleted 
with or without the rest of the verb phrase, (p. 237). 

Rural chi%en's speech indicated a preference for type 2 (68% as 
opposed to 35%). Urban children's speech indicated a preference for 
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type 3 (36% as opposed to 12%) which subs%n.t1ates that their syn> 
tactic patterns reflect a predominance of rabeling structures. 

The author concludes that the syntax of these Spanish-speaking 
children Is not fully developed at pre 1st grade age. The level of 
development differs, among the rural and urban groups, suggesting 
that the- function of Spanish in the home and in the area has an 
important effect on the development of syntax. 

Cardt Judy Ann Lee. A study of some oral language test instrument vari- 
ables concerning'ljexican American bilingual children > Unpublished 
master's thesis. University of Texas at Austin, 1970. 

Purpdse : to provide an accurate description of the phonological 
performance and fluency of a group of Mexican American children 
/in both Spanish and English.- The study specifically sought to: 

1. Obtain samples of speech (by means of test* and retest) 
from each of .63 first grade MA students in order to determine 
phonological V^^oficiency and fluency for each child. 

^ 2. Determine if there is a difference in a child's age 
of specific phonemes while mimicking and in free speech. 

3. Critically analyze the test instrument (English phonology, 
Spanish phonology and fluency sections of the Gloria and David 
Instruction Series ). 

4. Determine if the different sequencing of test items results 
in a difference in a child's performance on the test. 

Hypotheses were tested using analysis of variance, covariance and 
intercorrelation analysis. 

• Concljjsions:* (Author tiotes that any findings or conclusions 
derived from the data Collected should be applied only to the sample 
tested). 

1. No significants improvement in English phonology from test 
1 to test 2. 

2. Significant improvement in Spanish phonology from test 1 
^ to, test 2. 

; " ' ' 

3. High degree of correlation between Spanish phonology scores 
and Spanish fluency scores for test 1, and a high ^degree of ^ 
correlation between English and Spanish phonology scores for 
test 1 and test 2. 

4. Definite improvement in phonology scores for most students 
in both bilingual instruction and control groups between test 1 
and test 2. 

5. Students who did well In Spanish phonology on test 1> also 
did well In Spanish fluency. English phonoldgy did not correlate 
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significantly With English fluency on either test, and Spanish 
phonology did not significantly correlate with Spanish fluency 

- on test 2. , 

\/ ■ ' 

Recomnendations: Need for a more complete and norm^d test for 
assessing oral language proficiency. 

Carr, Dorothe Joan. The role of games in teaching standard Spanish as 

a second dialect: Phonology^ Unpublished master's report, Univers i ty 
of Texas at Austin, 1974. 

Purpose : To present a rajbipnale for using verbal games to help 
teach standard Spanish a«^ second dialect to Chicano children, 
to list a number of J|pnes and activities which may be used for 



this purpose. 




The author cites the importance of the use of verbal games in lan-r 
guage instruction. She discusses "keys" to successful usage of 
games. The author groups verbal games which focus on specific 
' phonological differences between Chicano Spanish and standard 
Spanish and verbal games which focus on general phonological diff- 
erences. 

' Cornejo, Ricardo Jesus. Bilingualism: study of the lexicon of five-year- 
old Spanish-spfaking children of Texas^ (Unpusbllshed doctoral ] 
dissertation. University of Texas at Austin, 1969). Dissertation 
Ab$tracts International , 30(2), 1544-A, 1972. 

The aim of this study was to collect an initial corpus of recorded 
material representing the speech of children, in .order to gather 
information concerning the lexicon of these children before they 
enter first grade. 

The preliminary analysis of the findings showed s6me linguistic 
patterns which were unexpected. One of them was the high fre- 
quency of "baby talk" in the speech of children who are about to 
enter school. The second important finding was that English is 
already the predominant language at that age. This Was demonstrated 
IrMihe high degree of lexical, phonological and syntactic inter- 

. ferences from English to Spanish whereas interferences from 
Spanish to English were highly significant at the phonological 
level, but minor at the lexical and syntactic levels. This language 
^ situation should be studied in detail, especially because of its 
implications in the preparation of teaching tnaterlals fbr bilingual 

• education programs; \ 

Evans, ^^hyl lis Joyce Howell. Wprd-Pair discrimination and Imitation 
abilities or preschool ecorKprnically-dlsadvantaged native-Spanish 
speaking children. Unpubni^hed doctoral dissertation. University 
of Texas at Austin, 1971. 

The purpose of the study was\to determ'tlne among native-Spanish 
speakers (1) whether significant differences existed between word 
pair discrimination and imitation in English and Spanish, (2) 
whether significant differences existedrbetween languages (English 
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Spanish) on tasks, (3) to compare Ihe proficiency oA native-English 
speakers on the same measures and C^) to provide descriptive Informa 
tion on the types of errors. 

0 

The subjects werA^O preschool children: 20 native-Spanish-speakers 
(mean C.A.-68.1 'mos.) and 20 native-English-speakers (mean C.A.- 
68.2 mos.). 

Four tasks were provided using 20 word Bairs and 50 single words in 
each language. The tasks were: ^ 

Spanish word-pair discrimlnatiorr (S-WP) 
Spanish word imitation (S-IW) ' • 

English word-pair discfmination (E-WP) 
English word imitation (BAlM) 

The analysis indicated that theke is no significant differences 
between the two groups on the foof <tasks. ^ 

The results were: 

Spanish speakers more proficient in theif oratlve language 
than were the English-speakers. ^ 

2. Although interference may create sqme problems for preschool 
Spanish-speakers in imitatinii English words, many of these 
errors are also age related. 

Freiheit, Beryle Rak Effectiveness of a daily auditory training program 
for Spamsh-spe^king children learning English. (Doctoral disserta- 
tion United States 'International University, 1971) Dissertation 
Abstracts Internittional , 1971, 31A(12) , No. 6399-A. ' — . 

% The purpos'e of this study was (1) to evaluate the. possible effect- 

iveness of a daily classroom program in auditory training of the 
speech sounds of English which the Spanish-speaking child has great 
difficulty hearing and imitating and consequently reading: and (2) 
to develop example^ of instructional auditory training materials 
and techniques for presenting those, sounds. 

An experiment was conducted with children from a self-contained ESL 
classroom consisting of an ear-training program which stimulated\ 
\ some basic sounds of English «> determine the Effectiveness of sich 

a daily program on their articulation of English. 
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statistical comparisons inldlcated that the experimental males and 
females revealed significant decreases in articulation errors from 
the pre-through the post-measure. On the other hand, males and fe- 
males comprising the control, group revealed significant Increases 
in the number of errors made\from the pre- to the post-measure. 
This would suggest jfhat "soun\l" errors, if not corrected, tend to 
compound themselves., \ . 

Primary reconiiiendatiof\ of author is the inclusion of dally auditory 
training program for stiniulation and discrimination of the "sounds 
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Of English". 



Gonzalez, Gustavo. The acquisition of questions in Texas Spanish. In 
Garland 0. Bills (Ed.), Southwest Argal Linguistics . San Diego: 
Institute for Cultural Pluralism, 1974. 

The purpose of the research was the study of interrogatives and 
their development in the speech of middle-class native Spanish- 
speaking children ages 2-5 years from the Lower Rio GYiande Valley, 
Texas^; Several informants were selected at e^ach age level thus 
establishing an "apparent -time" basis for the study. Two males 
and two females were interviewed from each of the following age 
intervals: 2.0, 2.6, 2.9, 3.0, 3.3,;a.6, 4.0, 4,6, 5.0, 5,6, 6.0, 
7.0, 8.0 and 10.0. ^ 

The results presented are based on the analysis of four informants^ 
interviewed at each age level between two and five years. 

1. The order of acquisition of questions in Spanish appeared 
to be the following: 



a. Yes/no questions. 

b. Information questions. 

c. Tag questions with'Verdad. 



/ 
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2. The basic interrogative formations in subjects peak at 3.3 
years. The basic types of questions remain constant. However, 
questions tend to become more complex with age. 

3. The need for further research on a real-time basis is 
required especially in the age span of 2v^ and 2.6 in which 
was observed the greatest growth. And, further research in 
comparing the acquisition of Spanish by Chicano children with 
the acquisition of Spanish by children in other Spanish- 

^ speaking countries (Mexico, for example). 

Gonzalez, Gustavo. The acquisition of Spanish gramma r by native Spanish 
speakers . Unpublished doctoral dissertatldp. University of Texas 
at Austin, 1970. Dissertatioij Abstracts International , 31A(11), 
6033-A. A ~Y "I ~ 

This investigation focuses on the, acquisition of Spanish grammar by 
middle-class Mexican American children In the\Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas. The speech of three childwi^n at the fbl lowing age levels 
(given in yeirsVand inonths) was^fe\^^ tranWribed and analyzed: 
2*.0, 2.6, 2.9, 3.0, 3.3, 3.6, 4.0,V.4.6 and 5.0\ Significant syn^ 
tactic patterns We reported for each level, as Is their relative 
frequency of occurrence. Other grs^iatlcal areas examined include: 
verb tenses, negation, interrogatives, possessives, irtjperatives, 
adverbial modification and sentence complexity. Grammatical 
deviations encountered at each age level are reported. A chapter 
summarizing the findings Is InclU^ded. 

The data revealed the following growth iti number ol^disil net syn- 
tactic structures: from thirteen at age\2.0 toPwenty-ohe ^t age 
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"^^:#yB, Increasing to thirty at 2,9, By age 3,0, the number has grov]^ 
to thirty-three. The increase at sjibsequent age levels is small .'^^Z 

^ the total number of distinct' structures reaching a peak of thirty- ^ 
eight at 4.6. 

Ihe tenses for expressing present, past anci future seem established 
y-^t 2^6. The perfect tenses are last to appear. Negation through ^ 
no is established at 2.6 and expands to other negatives at a later 
Time. Adverbial modification is firsj: manifested, through single 
^ word locative adverbs; these followeaby single word temporal 
adverbs. Adverb clauses develop next and follow the same se- 
quence as the siraH^BL adverbs Serjtences progress from simple to 
complex to compd^dv and finally to compound-complex. The acquisi- 
tion of new patterns or processes does not seem to depend on 
mastery of previous patterns or processes. 

Gonzalez, J^^L. The effects of maternal stimulation on early language 
development of MexICan-ftnerlcan children. (Unpubl 1 shed doctoral 
dissertation, Universily of New Mexico, 1972) Dissertation Abstracts 
International , 1973, 33A(7), No. 3436A. 

The4)urpose of this study was to determine the nature and extent of 
language stimulation provided at home by Sothers^of four preschool 
^ age, disadvantaged Mexican-American children. A( secondary purpose 
• of the study, was tQ determine whether mothers of/ this sample of 
' children could use verbal expansions to stimulate their children's 
language development. Specifically, the study attempted to obtain 
inforrtetion relative to the following questions: 

1. '^Is language retardation evident at an early age? 

2. Do mothers provide verbal feedback for their children's 
verbal utterances? *^ 

^ 3. Does a mother's attitudes toward child rearing. Influence 
the nature of verbal stimulation provided to the child? 

4. How frequently do mothers utilize feedback in the form 
of verbal expressions? 

o ' 5. Can mothers, familiarized with the prdTcess of expansions 
utilize the training to stimulate their children's language 
development 3s evidenced by an increase in majt^nal expansions 
after training? ' \/ ^ 

Do children whose mothers \t1 11 z^ ex|wns ion a high percent- 
age of the time demonstrate more language growth than 'children 
who receive little feedback In^the form of expansion? 

Six children ranging in age from 23 .to 32 months, wdre assigned to ^ 
one of three treatment groups. Four of the children were from 
impoverished environments and were randomly assigned to either an 
experimental or coatrol male-female group. Two children were from 
middle-class environments and comprised the comparison gVoup. One. 
welfare group's (expinsicin) parents received training 4n ^e pro- 
cess of expanding their. children's utterances. Another weVare 
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,group's (control) parer^s received no training. The third group 
tcpmparison) received no special treatment. ' v 

Instruments'; ITPA, PPVT and two language evaluation scales. 
Parental AFtltude Research Instrument (PARI)j used- to detetuiine 
the attitudes of the mothers towards child rearing. 
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Results : Appears that language retardation as evidenced, by 
depressed mean 'length of response and children's prptocols can be 
detecteid as early as two years of age. ' 

The results were unclear in regards to the second question. The '\ 
four welfare mothers did respond to their children's utterances, . 
however, the differentiating factor appeared to, be the length of 
the mother's response. 

"The answer to the third question was not obtained in the present 
study. This was due to problems of interpretation of the 
mother's responses to the PARI. y' 

The four welfare mothers used verbal expansions an average of 
13% of the time during the ba^seline period.' The aver£PS(e^xpans1on 
rate for the entire twelve ^weeks was 14%. 

The two mothers in the Expansion group maintained higher expansion 
rates throughout the study when compared to the Control mothers. 
However, the two Expansion mothers had a slightlyw-fiigher expansion ^ 
rate during the baseline. period. The effects of treatment were 
unclear because of the fluctuating rate of expanded speech among 
the mothers throughout the study. Further, it Was not clear 
whjBther mothers who utilise expansion a high percentage of the time 
h^i^ children who demonstrate more language growth" than children- 
who receive little feedback of this nature. 

Heras, Ivonne and Nelson, Keith ^. Retention of semantic, syntactic, 

and language information by young bilingual children, pcvchonomti^ 
Science, 1972, 29(6B), 391-393. ^ — ' 

Twenty bilingual "^B^year-olds were read stories in English aihd 
Spanish. Using variants of the second sentence in each story, ^ 
recognition memory was tested for semantic and syntactic informa- ^ 
f tlon. The children were also asked to identify the language of 

the third sentence in each study. The data Indicate that the " 
children successfully coded and remembered sentences in terms of 
Jneaning but rapidly forgot details of syntactic form. Coding by 
language (Spanish or Engli.sh) for the third sentence was forgotten 
if followed by material in the alternate language. (Padilla & Aranda 182 p. 98)- 

Hycue, E. Testing in Spanish and th6 sabsequ6ht measurement of En^ 

f 1 U6ncy^ Texas: Texas Women's University, 1968 L Erie Ed 0Z6 193J[. 

The Language Facl 1 1 tV T6st was administered to 48 preschool children 
in Head Start classes in Fort Worth, Texas, to determine (1) if the 
spontaneous' productipn of Englf^sh speech would be better after the 
bf lingual children were first allowed to perform in Spanish, and 
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(2) , if the English langiftige performance of the Mexican-American 
bilingual children would be better when tested by a Mexican- ^ . ' 

. American examiner, rather than an Anglo-American examiner. Results 
of the study showed that (1) pupils performed better with a 
Mexican-American examiner and (2) children -performed better in 
English after initial performance in a similar task in Spanish. 

« Recommendations were that: (1) bilingual education-he made manda- 
tory, (2) new material on bilingual education be made available, 

[3) English be taught as a second language to bilingual children, 
{4) teachers be fluent in both languages, and (5) under-achieving 
Spani^^peaking children be tested in Spanish as well as in English 
fo demhine more" accurately, their potential and specific needs. 

„ A survey of related studies is included. " . 

\ V ■ V ■" ■■■ ■ ■ ' " . -.• 

Nedler, Shari and Sebera, Peggy. Intervention strategies for Spanish- 
speaking preschool children. Child Development . 1971, 42(1), 
259-267. . ' 

A comparison of three strategies of e^rly intervention designed to 
increase the language "and communication skills of disadvantaged 
3-year-old Mexican-American children is made. Treatment group I ' 
included 16 children in a planned Bilingual Early Childhood Educa- 
tional, Program. Group II included 16 children who were indirectly 
involved in a Parental Involvement Program. Group III was composed 
of 14 children in a traditional day-care center. Before and after 
a 9-month intervention period, all subjects were tested with the 
Leiter International Performance Scale and the Peabody Picture 
, Vocabulary Test in English and Spanish. On all measures. Group I 
made significantly greater gains than the other two groups, indica- 
ting the greater effectiveness of the planned Bilingual Early ' 
Childhood Education .Program. Lesson activities for Group I have 
been designed to provide experiences promoting the use of language 
to abstract i<n formation. Beginning with the development j)f 
cognitive Ty directed perceptions, the skills needed for making^? 
observations meaningful in analyzing the surrounding "world" are 
programmed into lessons through careful, delineated questions/ Ex- 
pansion of this ability to handle the coding process forms the base 
for the' development of abstract thinking skills.. (Padilla & 
Aranda 327 pp. 178-179) ° 

Steiner, Violette, G. and Zinrnerman. Assessing bilingual language 

ability in the Mexican-American preschool childT Paper presented 
at the Annual Convention of the western Psychological Association 
(Portland, Oregon, April 26-29, 19f2. [Eric Ed 073 831]. 

The current emphasis on "teaching in the language of the child" has 
led to a demand for bilingual programs , in Mexican -American communi- 
ties. Ninety preschool children, assumed to be Spanish speaking., 
. were referred to a summer program for amelioration of English 
language deficiency. Spanish arid English versions of the Preschool 
Language Scale werg administered to determine language dominance, 
developmental sta|(is, and areas of deficiency/ Results Indicate 
that prime consideration should be given to the assessment of the 
preschool child's language status before assuming competency or 
dominance in any langufge or deciding to establish a bilingual pro- 
gram. 
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Bernal, E. M., Jr. Concept learning among Anglo, Blacky and Mexican • 
American children using facilitation strategies and bilingual 



technigues. (Doctoral dissertation. University of Texas at Austin. 



igi 

Ty/1) Ann Arbor. Mn: University Microfilm^. 1972. No. 72-15. 

This study analyzes the results lof tests administered to Black. 
Anglo-American and Chicano students under two different conditions, 
"standard" and "facilitation". Under the first condition, the 
minority students scored significantly lower than the AngTo-: 
^ American students on tests of conceptual attainment. Under facili- 

tatidn. however, the significance disappeared because of the 
enhanced scores of the Chicanos and Blacks. Possible interpreta- 
tions are suggested, including the possibility that tests are 
biased, in terms of content and in mode of presentation. 

Bernal. Ernest M. Comparative concept learning among Anglo. Black 
and Mexican -American children under standard and facilitation 
condition of task administration. Paper presented at the Symposium 
^ of the Effects lof Cultural Variables on the Mexican -American at fne 

meetings of the American Psychological Association. Washington. D.C. 
1971. 

The effects of a standard task administration versus a complex 
facilitation strategy on the concept learning (CL) of monolingual. 
.English-speaking Mefxicans (MAI), bilingual Mexican Americans (MAI I) 
Anglo-Americans' (AA). and black Americans (BA) are compared. The 
three hypotheses generated are: (1) facilitation strategies will 
have little effect for AA's in their performance under standard CL 
test conditions; (2) ethnic minorities will score higher on CL 
tasks with facilitation strategies than with the standard CL 
administration; (3) under equal facilitative conditions, the AA 
group will not perform significantly better on CL tasks than do the 
BA. MAI. or MAI I students,. One hundred and ninety-two subjects 
were administered the mqdlfied version of the Letter Sets Test and 
the Number Series Tests. The results show .that the hypotheses are 
' supported; that is. statistical significance is obtained in the 

direction predicted. The AA group is not affected by the inter- 
• vention technique. Whereas the ethnic groups show significant 
difference in the predicted direction. Moreover, with the facili-" 
tation techpique the ethnic minority groups perform as well as the 
AA's. It'fs concluded that, contrary to the hereditarfan posi;tion. 
ethnically appropriate environmental intervention can effect^ely 
eliminate the significant CL- performance differences across ethnic 
populations. (Padilla & Aranda 032. pp. l6-17) 

Cornfttt. Joe D.. Ainsworth. Len and Askins/frill. Effect of an inter- 
vention program on "high risk" Spanish American children. Journal 
of Educational Research . 1974. 67(8). 3.42-343. ^ 
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Mental ability, language development (English), language develop- 
ment (Spanish) and sel f Tiniage changes were studied as effects an 
early intervention program for preschool children. 'Subjects were 
fifty 3, 4 and 5-year old children from disadvantaged backgrounds 
and from bilingual cultures. Subjects also exhibited a number of 
additiona-1 handicapping factors. Differences between groups 
(N=30 for experimental and N=20 for control ) were analyzed with 
analysis of covariance utilizing pretest scores as eovariates. \ 
Results indicated that intervention subjects made significantly 
greater gains in mental ability, language (English) and made 
greater gains in language (Spanish). Also intervention subjects 
Remonstrated a positive qrmth in self-image. 

Feldman, C. and Shen, M. Some language-related cognitive advantages 
of bilingual five-year-olds. Journal of Genetic Psyc hology. 
1971, 118(2), 235-244. ~ " " — ^ ' 

Fifteen monolingual and 15 bilingua^l (Spanish-English) Head Start 
children were compared in their ability at tasks involving object 
constancy, naming, and the ^se of names in sentences. The three 
tasks constitute a natural sequence of language skills. Results 
indicate that bilinguals performed significantly better than mono- 
linguals in all three tasks. In tasks involving the use of common 
names, and the use of nonsense names, both groups of subjec*^ are . 
equally competent. However, the bilinguals are better than Mono- 
lingual s in the use of these same names in relational statements. 
The use of switched names as labels is also superior in the bi-' 
Unguals, but the knowledge of names and facility for acquiring 
new names is equivalent in both groups. It is suggested that young 
children first regard names as attributes of things they label. 
Later children learn that names refer to the things they label -i 
because someone so uses them. Having a notion of meaning as a 
function of usp might facilitate acquisition of the ability to 
use labels in sentences and it is concluded that this ability 
is greatest in Bilingual children. (Padilla & Aranda 115, p. 63). 

Gol dbergV Susan Sher. Problem solving and transfer in preschool children . 
Unpuijlished master's thesis. University of Texas at Austin, 1971. 

The purpose of this study was to provide information on factors 
that may lead to "transfer" in the problem-solving processess of 
preschool Mexican-^neji»tSan and Angl^o-toerican chil'dren. The study 
consisted of two /^arts: 

-•Part I: ThLsubjects were 5-6 year old Mexican-American 
.children from lower SES families enrolled In the Southwest 
Educational Bevel opment Laboratory Bilingual Early Childhood 
Program at H. K. Williams School and Good Samaritan Center .in 
San Antonio, Texas. Of the eleven children from the Good 
Samaritan Center, five were given the training sessions and 
then the transfer problem, and six were given only the trans- 
fer problem. Those children given only the transfer problem 
were used as a control group to assess the effecttveness^ of 
the training sessions and to ineasure positive, negative, or 
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absence of transfer. At H. K. Williams School, el even ^ subjects ^ 
\ were given both training and transfer, and thirteen children 
\ were given only the transfer problem. - 

Part II: The subjects were 5-6 year old Anglo-American children 
from middle SES families enrolled in Jeffrey School in Austin, 
Texas'. Part II of the study involved a similar procedure as 
in Part I, except, the subjects from the Jeffrey School were 
given only the transfer problem. It was not known whether the 
/ ability to solve this problem would be affected by social 
class or. ethnic background. 

Procedure; The subjects were given three training sessions at 
^_wh1ch they attempted to solve a problem. The training problem— 
wfiich remained the same during each session —consisted of the 
child's having to take rater out of a bowl and put it into a glass 
using a variety of materials. With each training session the child 
/ was given new materials. None of the materials alone could be 

/ ' used to solve the problem, but in each case, two q,f the objects 

i could be combined to solve the problem. 

The results indicated that a greater percentage of the ^jower SES 
Mexican-American children solved the transfer problem than did 
the middle SES Anglo children. However, inasmuch as the design 
of Part II was different from Part I, it is difficult to determine 
from the evidence, any significant differences between Mexican- 
American and Anglo children in problem-solving process. The 



writer concludes that children from different ^thn 



economic backgrounds appear to react similarly and have the same 

" ■" ' " ^s. type. There- 

y. 
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#fficulties at this with transfer problems of thi; 
fore, the children should not be treated separately 

^uzma, Kay J. The effects of three preschool Intervent^ programs on 
the development of autonomy in Mexican-American and Negro children . 
Dissertation Abstracts International , 3U4-AJ; '?6Z3-1§Z4, 19/u. 
Urfpublished doctoral dissertation. University of (California at 
Los Angeles, 1970 (207 pages). r 

The author defines autonomy as self -regulating behaviors which 
facilitate effective problem solving. \V 

The major objectives of the study were: (1) to determinf.if there 
were any measurable differences in autonomy between Mexie<|in- 
American and Negro children, (2) to determine the effectl|| three 
different preschool intervention programs upon the'develcroiifent of 
autonomy' in Mexican-American and Negro children, and (3) \M 
determine the relationship befllfeen intelligence and the diWerent 
, assets of autononiy. 

The study evaluated 42 Mextdanntoieri can; 35 Negro children enrolled 
In the San Bernardino Sumner Head Start program. Nine classrooms 
selected were assigned randomly to three different treatment groups. 

•"■^ 

Autonomy ^atment which utilized specially prepared 
Autbrtomy PirO<iram Giilde— Incl uding training techniques to 
o foster the development of autonomy In young children. 
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2. Language treatment which ut1J1zed- U,C,LA, Preschool Language 
Prograrn . 'Language development related to different subj^cT ^ 
areas in school. 




3, Regular Head Start treatment—control group. 



Test data: child— PPVT intelligence; CATB--Cincinnatt Autonomy Test 
Battery. Teachers and aides — UCLA Characteristics of Teaching Staff. 
UCLA Jeacher Expectations of Achievement for children in Head 
Start (TEACH), Observer's bating Form (ORF) and a teacher's -reaction 
sheet. • ' ^ 

Results : (1) Mexican American and Negro children appear to be 
similar in various aspects of autonoiny, (2) Autonomous behavior 
^ increases when children are in a preschool program irrespective- 
of types of supplementary curricula, (3) Mexican-American children / 
tend to increase more in autonomous behavior^uring preschool ^ 
program than Negro, (4) intelltgence is incinwsed significantly 
in 7 weeks when children are in preschool programs which ^femphasize 
either language or autonorny, (5) intelligence correlated positively 
only to those aspects of autonomy which may be considered cogni- 
tively oriented— for example, competence in English, task comoet- 
fence persistence, field independence and reflectivity, and (6) 
differences in training expectations and teaching performance 
should not be ignored when studying the effects of different 
intervention programs. 

Rieber, Morton and Womack, Marcel eete. The intelligence of preschool 
children as related to ethnic and demographic variables. Except- 
* ional Children , 1968, 34(8), 609-614. 

A comparison on the intelligence of preschool children froln three 
ethnic groups is made. A group of 568 Negro, Latin American, and 
Anglo siblings from families with incomes in the lowest 20 percent 
for the coirmunity were administered the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test. Approximately one-fourth were retested after 5 weeks in a 
Headstart preschool program. The average IQ for Anglos is 85.0, for 
Negroes 69.0, and for Latins 50.3. Ch-ildren who scored in the ^ 
lowest quartile were compared with those in the highest on a 
number of economic and family variables. Income and educational 
level of pajjents, size of family, and maternal employment were 
found to differ for the two groups. Those cKildren who were re- 
tested all made significant gaiins. These results indicate that the 
type of experiences offered by the Headstart program are generally 
missing in their home environment and perhaps their poor showing on 
the Peabody can primarily be attributed to a broad form of stimulus 
deprivation. Tl^ large differences in average IQ's of the Latin, 
• Anglo, and Negro children are difficult to account for because com- 
parisons across racial groups involve differences in caste as well 
as in social class and controlling, for one does not eliminate the 
other. (Padilla & Aranda 367, p. 201). 
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•Sasser, C. Motor development of the kindergarten Span ish-speaking dis- 
, advantaged c iind. Unpublished master's thesis. Texas Women's 
University, 1970. [Eric Ed 067 186]. 

The purpose of the study was to determine whether an experimental 
group of kindergarten age, Spanish-speaking, disadvantaged children 
couVd make significant gains in motor skills when given a concen- 
trated motor development program. 

The sample consisted of 32 students; 17 students in the experimental 
group and 15 students in the control group attending kindergarten 
- classes in San Antonio, Texas. 

A concentrated motor development program was given to the experi- 
mental group for a period of 7 weeks. The control group was 
given no extra motor a^^ivities other than free outside play. Pre- 
test aad post-test scores, Ayres ' Perceptual Motor Test was used 
indicated that gains in the bilateral rhythms,' body balance with ^ 
vision. Body balance with^qut vision, and skin design tests were 
significant for the experimen^Tal group. Gains on the gross-motor 
planning test and the draw-a-man test were found not to be signi- 
ficant. > . ^ ..^^ 

Southern, M. L. and Plant, W. T.i' Differential cognitive development 
within and between racial and ethnic groups of disadvantaged, 
preschool and kindergarten children. The Journal of Gepetic 
, Psychology , 1971, 119, 259-266. 

This report is a description of cognitive characteristics of a 
large sampl\of economically disadvantaged preschoolers. Stand- 
■^ardized psychbmetrics not heretofore employed for testing differ- 
entia, growth a»„g SUCK samples were employed. 

The subjects wfere 370 children enrolled in a yearrround^ pre- 
kindergarten program. 245 kindergarten children were also tested. 

Results: The authors contend that the results of the study, com- 
^ ' bined with those obtained by others, very strongly indicate that 
young children from 'economical 1^ impoverished families display 
deficient general intellectual and language abilities. In addi- 
tion, they also display consistent patterns of different specific 
intellectual and language abilities. Additionally, the differ- 
ential intellectual and language performance of low SES children 
may he'partly a function of their specific racial or ethnic back- 
grounds. 



Spence, Janet Taylor. Verbal and nonverbal rewards and punishments 
in the discrwqnatlon learning of children of varying socio- 
economic smul. Develbpmental Psychology , 1972, 6, 381-384. 

The sampl e IcoDfsisted of 200 four and five year old lower-class 
children ofVjittTn American and Negro ethnic background from day- 
cat'e-'cerfters |n Corpus Christi, Texas, and middle-class children, 
^primarily Angms, from preschool s in Austin, Texas. Ten boys and 
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girls were selected for each SEC. 



The subjects were given a two-alternative discrimination list and 
after each choice, were shown the correct iteml Control sub- 
jects received only this feedback. The four experimental groups 
, received supplementary reinforcers: verbal or non-verbal reward 
following correct responses or verbal and non-verbal punishment 
following incorrect responses. The middle-class subjects performed 
significantly better than the lower-class subjects (p<.001). 
Within each socioeconomic level, however, there were no signi- 
ficant differences among conditions. 

Conclusion : "The properties of "rewards '^nd 'punishments' and their 
effects on performance appear to be heavily influenced by other 
.situational variables, and perhaps as well, to subtle character- 
istics of the reinforcers themselves. The challenge that presents 
itself is to isolate these determining conditons." (p. 383). The 
study did not provide Specific data as to the performance of the 
Chicane children subjects. 

Stedman,^ James M., and Adams, Russell L. Achievement as a function of 
language competence,' behavior adjustment, and sex in young dis- 
advantaged Mexican-American children. Journal of Educational 
Psychology. , 1972, 63(5), 411-417. • 

Language competence in both English and Spanish and non-linguistic 
(teacher adjustment ratings and sex) behavior m^sures were obtained 
from 122 Mexican -Amir i can Head Start enrol lees. Seventy-six avail- 
able subjects were later retested for achievement at the end of the 
first gradfe. Results indicate that the teacher behavior rating 
of introversion-extroversion constituted the strongest predictor 
of language achievement, whereas English-language competence 
^proved to be the strongest predictor of math. Spanish-language 
competence failed to predict any language variable. Sex did not 
prove to be ^^^^ strong predictor of any achievement criteria and 
failed to correlate significantly wfth any achievement variable. 
Jhe behavior patterns of the more extroverted Mexican -American 
child, which possibly maRe him more receptive to the teacher- 
student interaction, are discussed. (Padilla & Aranda 443, p. 241). 

Vasquez, James. Measurement of intelligence and language differences. 
Aztlan , 1972, 3(1), n.p. . . 

The author de^ls with the implications of using translated tests 
and non-verbal tests fpf the measurement of intelligence in 
Chicane children. Research is cited indicating. that: 

1. Chicanes are disproportionately represented in EMR classes. 

2. Problems are with the tests used for EMR refetrral of 
Chicanes not the referral process itself . (Mercer, 1970) 

3. To translate tests into Spanish is not enoughs Cultural 
biases of the instruments must also be considered. (Keston, 
Jimenez, 19^9). 
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-verbal t^sta may also b& culturally biased. 



The author concludes by offering two alternatives to the problem 
of measurement of intelligghce in Chieanos: (1) the development 
of 'tests which measure the abilities of different linguistic/ 
cultural groups, specifically the Chicano, or (2) doing away 
with intelligence testing. ^ 

Van Duyne, John H. and Gutierrez, Geroge. The regulatory function of 
language in bilingual children. Journal of Educational Research , 
1972, 66(3), 122-124. * * - 



The development of the ability of 4-, 5-, 6-, and 7-year-so^d 
bilingual children to perform a complex perceptual -motor task when 
they were given only Spanish or English verbal instructions is 
investigated. Six Mexican -American children from eafcfr'Df the 
four age groups were selected. The initial task was to presg a 
square to a blue light and a circle to a yellow light. Half of the 
subjects were instructed in English and the otherj^^J^lf in Spanish. 
In the second task the color-form associations of the initial tas 
were reversed and instructions gij^en in whichever language treatm 
they had not previously had. Remits indicate that children per 
form better when given Spanish instructions. This is especially 
true for the 5-year-olds. Results also indicate that performance 
under both languages increases with age, and that a stable system 
of perceptual -motor connections is established by verbal instruc- 
tions under the Spanish treatment at age. 6 and under the "Ehglisho 
treatment at age 7. (Padilla & Aranda 469, p. 255). 
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Andersson, Theodore. Bilingual Education and early ehildhood. Paper 
presented at the First Annual International Multilingual, Multi- 
eultyral Conference, San Diego, CA, April 2-5, 1973i [Eric Ed 

—'868]. . " 

Part/ 1 of tha paper considers conventional "tiilingual-bicultural 
pp^m^^ observing that there is still much need for improvement. 
- ^feg^ding to the author successful programs require adjiCjuate 
SQcTetal information; a clear understanding between school, home ^ 
and community; a satisfactory statement of basic program philo- " 
sophy, rationale, goals and objectives; a sound program design; 
provision for research; and a clear descriptijbn and evaluation ' * 
of the program at each stage for the benefit of other interested 
communities. Part II explores the field of early childhood, 
especially ages 2-5, and finds. implications for innovative bilingual- 
bicultural education. The paper points to evidence that in these 
early years children have a great though often untapped potential 
for learning in such areas as language, culture, art, music, 
literature, numbers, nature study and human relations. It- con- 
cludes that the best way to achieve a significant new advance in 
bilingual -bicultural education is to take full advantage of the 
prodigious learning potential of children from birth to age five. 

Leslie, Judith, W. Preschools for Mexican Americans; Research and 
currTfeulum . [Eric Ed 080 186J. • 

Current preschool programs for Mexican American children are 
examined. Programs are categorized as either experimental or non- 
experimental . The emphasis of the experimental section is upon 
^research findings, while the emphasis of the non-experimental 
section is upon the curriculum and its implementation. Six studies 
are discussed in the experimental section: the findings suggest 
, , that bilifigual instruction is not superior to English or Spanish 
instructi'on in teirms of student achievement. However, one study 
showed successful social adjustment on the part of Mexican-American 
children involved in bilingual programs. Findings also showed 
integrated classrooms to facilitate ^achievement gains for Mexican 
Americans. ^Seventeen programs are discussed in the non-experi- 
mental section. Findings indicate that in some cases acquisition 
of a specific English vocabulary enables a greater percentage of 
Mexican American children than normal to progress to subsequent 
grades in school. Three outstanding features of these preschool 
programs are a bilingual approach, a greater degree of parental - 
involvement than in most presehool programs,' and an awareness and 
appreciation of Mexican American cultural heritage.. 

Mir^anda, Consuelo. A 611 f nguai drai 1 anguage and conceptual devel opment 
for Spanish-speaking pre-school children . LEd 034 568J Lansing: 
Michigan State Dept. of Ed., August, ;i 968. 
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Paper bound edition of a series of lessons to be used in an English 
language and conceptual development program for 4 to 5 year old 
migrant Spanish-speaking children. Overall goal of Ifessons is to 
provide the child with the language and conceptual skilly he 
needs to benefit from a standard school setting. 

The lessons are based on structured Oral Language Circles 15 minutes 
in length to be utilized in 59 English Circles and 61 Spanish Circles 
3j sessions. per day for 8 weeks. « 



Nedler, Sharf Evans. Curriculum development for pr6-Schoo1 Spanish- 
speaking children of the Southwest; a study of the translation 
of„a developmental process into classroom practice. Uhpublished 
doctoral dissertation. University of Texas at Austin, 1972. 
( D.A.I. , 34A [August, 1973] 560-A). 



The purpose of this study is to document and analyze the applica- 
tion of the Southwest Educational Develppment Laboratory (SEDL) 
development process to th^ design of a comprehensive early childhood 
learning system for economically disadvantaged Spanish-speaking f 
children. The study reviews and analyzes, in detail, SEDL's six- 
stage process for production and testing of a repli cable strategy 
as it was applied in the development of early childhoold bilingual 
programs in San Antonio, Mc Allen, Galveston, Edinburg and Alamo 
Heights (San Antonio), Te^ias and< Somerton, Arizona. The comprehen- 
sive strategy used in developing the programs was to design curri- 
culum and staff development materials while concurrently testing 
these materials in each of the development centers. 

The subjects were three and four year old Spanish-speaking children 
enrolled in a( preschool program. Comparison groups were selected 
consisting of children enrolled in twelve month full -day, day^ 
care programs and comparable in age, ethnicity and SEG. 

The results indicated that children in the SEDL program post-tested 
significantly higher than comparison groups when tested for intell- 
ectual development at all age levels, language development at ages 
3 and 4 when tested in Spanish, and indicated a difference in 
language development, , though not statistically significant, when 
tested at ages 3 and 4 in English. Although both groups indicated 
respectable gains the children in the SEDL program demonstrated 
greatest growth in the areas tested. 

Selz, Nina Arrenva. Effects of preschool intervention upon minority 
pupil performance in primary grades. tUnpubl ished, doctoral 
dissertation. University of Texas at Austin 1972) Dissenation 
Abstracts International , 1973, 33A(7), No. 3168A. 



This research, studied the effects of preschool intervention on 
72 Mexican American primary gy-ade pupils in a low income urban 
area 4n San Antonio, Texas. 



Performance data in achievement (Metropolitan Achievement Test), 
educatfonal ability (STEA)i and self-concept «tfi.re obtained from^ 
three groups of pupils. Group one were 24 children in the primary 
grades with no preschobl interyentiop, group two were 24 peers 
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who ha^ attended one year of kindergarten, and group three were 
24 pupils who had graduated from a bilingual Early Childhood 
Education Program. ^i. 

There were few significant results. Overall, pupils who had 
preschool educational experiences had higher. mean scores tlfan 
children with no ioterventioh. \The treatment groups were equal" 
in ability at each orade level;only the first grade kindergarten 
graduates differe/l^ignificantly from other groups on reading ' 
achievement and there ^re differences in grades on sel f-concept 
scores. ^ 

The number of years of preschool intervention had an appreciable 
effect upon reading achievement scores. 

ADDENDUM " 

Castillo, Max S. and Cruz, Jr. Josue. Special competencies for teachers 
of preschool Chicane children: rationale, content, and assessment 
process. Young Children . 1974, September, 341-347. 

The authors have identified special competencies for preschool 
teachers of Chicano children and have included an assessment pro- 
cess for those competencies. The teacher competencies are based 
on the awareness of the differences whicJVexist between Anglo- 
American and Chicano children - cultural characteristics, value 
orientations, traditions and life styles which, unless recognized 
and respected by the teacher, may result in negative long-term 
effects on the child's educational success. Citing the research 
of Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968), Ramirez (1971) (1973), Carter. 
. (1968) (1970), Scares (1969), Trowbridge (1972), and Purkey (1970), 
the authors establish a theoretical framework for the special com- 
petencies "Unique to a Teacher ol Spanish-Speaking Children." The . 
competencies were organized into three categories followed by 
specific behavioral referents for each: 

1. Enhancing the verbal and instructional behavior of the 
Mexican-American child. 

2. Developing curricular activities that will build positive 
sel f -concept; and self-esteem in Chicago children. 

3. Developing liaison between parents, the school, and the child. 

In order ^to evaluate the specific competencies:^ n the candidate, 
the following two-part assessment process was developed. 

1. Self-assessment - The teacher rates her/himself on each 
competency. • The results are compiled on. a profile card. 

2. Integrated Competency Assessment Scale (ICAS) - This scale 
>^ is used in conjunction with the self assessment results by 

^ a qualified assessor to evaluate the candidate's competen- 
cies according to five rating determinants* which focus on 
the assessor's observation and evaluation of candidate's 
classroom behavior and interaction with children, cuVricu- 
lar activities, classroom environment, teacher behavior and 
the documentation of time devoted to the observation and 
evaluation of the candidate. 
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DETERMINING COMPETENCIES OF. TEACHEROF MEXICAN-AMERICAN CHILDREN 

* r / * 

A COGNITIVE STYliES APPROACH . 



by 



MANUEL RAMIREZ III, PK.D: - 
Associate ProfeSisor of Psychology 
Untyersity of California, Santa Cruj 



The sociocuUural system of Mexican Americans differs from that of 
most other Americans re|$resented in our Schools.' A range of valriables 
distinguishes the Mexican-Americap child from_ his. non-Mexican - 
American classmates. Df- these variables, th# relationship of^alues 
to children's behaVior and performance in -scnool demonstrates ihe 
direct effect a child's background has on the vfay he learns. 

I The values of Mexican i^rica^s arfe reflected directly jfn the , 
socialization or teaching' stales of parents and other adults in the 
home and comminity., These teaching practices shape the development 
of learning, communication. Incentive-motivational , and* homan-relat^ional 
styles in children. ' " . 



\ 



' m" 

ValuesXand 

life stVles 

of a cuT\tural 

JinouiLl. 



Mother's styles 
af teaching and 
; child-rearing 



Child's style oT 
connuhlcatlng, 
relating to 
I others^ and resr 
ponding tct 
Jnceritlves* - 



GhlTd's ^ 
pre[f erred - 
; mode of 
' Jjeamint ^ 



In general, schools have not been reisponslye.to the p's^chqdynamfcs 
of Mex1<:an-Amer1can children, and^have attempted .to force 'l^ese' students. . 
to accept the sociocyltural system of the schcfttl * This has resulted 'In ' 
value conflicts, anxiety j and failure for Mexican-American students. 

. • ' . \ '■' y 

Research by Lesser (1968), Cohen (1969), and al'Sq Ram|rez and 
CastaKeda (1974) Has indicated that teaching &trateg1es,;learji1ng, en- 
v^ironments, currfculiiro materials,, and 'assessment Instruments ^nd practices 
must be made consonant with the psychodynamics of students of differ-.' 
ent cultural and linguistic groups in order to eh'sure the/success of 
children from these groups. It is necess?try to develop .eultu#^all'y ^ 
democratic educational environments, env-ironments that are consonant 
with/ the psychodynamics of students, that respect 
identification with their ethnic ?ind/or linguistlj 
more, that develop in children a mental and beh^ 
that Jielps them respond' ta the paYticular demarj 
individuals by American society. 



and reinfoi^be their- 
^oup,. and further 
Fal flexibility 
liade of bi cultural . ^ 
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Characteristics of teachers, teaching strategies and culturally demo- 
cratic educational environmentsJ 

This paper focuses on 'one , of the most \mportant components of 
culturally democratic educati-Ohal environments! ^characteristics of 
teachers and teaching strategies. It will review ^research that has 
attempted to identi'fy Mexican-Amervican parents* socialization practices, 
attittfdes toward socialization aiHd education T^Bnd teaching strategies. 
It will show how the findings of such research rave led to attempts 
to provide means of establishing congruity between the teacher-student 
relationships of th^\school and thqse of the home ^nd nfeighborhood. 
The latter part of this paper discusses recent research on cognitive 
styles of students, as well as efforts<t|o encourage development of 
students' unfamiliar cognitive styles with a view toward achieving the 
goal of mental and behavioral flexibility^ 

Mexican-Ainerican Parpen ts' Attitudes ^oWSrd Socialization and Edoca^ 



tion 



Ramirez and Price-Williams (in preparation) administered a ques- 
tionnaire reflecting' socialization practices and attitudes toward 
socialization and education to Mexican-American and Anglo-American 
^parents of children in several Catholic schools in Houston., Texas. 
The results showed differences in attitudes and socialization practices 
between the two groups (see Table 1). ^ 
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TABLE 1 

Attitudes Toward Socialization and Education 



1. Parents should pass° on ;the1r culture, 
to their, children. 

2. Encourage children to ° learn language 
of parents. If other than EngMsh. 

.3. Alright for a child to lerf^. to doubt 
parent's Ideas. f 

4. \6yalty to the .family shoulii come before 
• Everything else. 

5. Relatives are tnore Important than friends. 

6. A/nother should shelter her child from 
life's difficulties. 

7. A mother should give up her own happiness 
for her child. 

8. Children should be discouraged from play- 
ing with toys not appropriate to their 

' sex. 




an equal. 



10. Children should 
conversation. 



not treat their child as 
ticlpate In adult 




11. Children should not be encouraged to try 
hard for success. 

12. It Is Important to work and. plan for the 
future rather than to enjoy now. 



X Aafeetftfent 

Mexican 
American 



80 
89 
22 

84 

66 

.65 
64 

67 
77 

92' 

89 

82 



Apglo 
American 



56 

48 

34 

71 
31 

43 
25 

31 
42 
53 
79 
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These results seem to indicate that Mexicah-American parents, 
more than Anglo parents, emphasize identification with the family, 
Toyalty to the language and ethnic group, separation of the sex roles, 
respect for convention, respect for adults, sacrifice of personal 
interests for the child's welfare, and the importance of striving for 
success (goal orientation). 



Research on Teaching Styles of Mexican-American Parents 

Ramirez observed teaching styles of Mexican-American parents in 
both Sacramento, California, and Houston, Texas. These observations 
indicated that Mexican-American parents: 1) made much use of social 
rewards whijch strengthened the personal relationship between the 
parent and the child; 2) encouraged the child to work cooperatively 
with others in the family and to achieve so that the family would benefit 
3) used modelling and close guidance ^in teaching new tasks;' 4) were 
extremely sensitive to the feelings and mood of the child; and 5) used 
endearing terms and- phrases in Spanish in reinforcing the child for a 
task well done. 

Follqwihg up on his wJrk, Ramirez and CastarTeda (1972) observed 
styles of Mexican-American and Anglo-American niothers with FJrst and 
Second Grade children. The experimenter instructed each mother in the 
use of a game toy and asked- the mother, in turn, to teach it to her 
child. A videotape was made of each mother teaching her child and used 
in later analysis.. ' 

The results shcweo thet the preferred teaching style of Mexican- 
American mothers was modelling: e;g. "This is the way you do it. Now 
you do ft like I did.'* Mexican-American mothers used this approach 
with both male and female children. Anilo American mothers used the 
modelling approach for the female children, .but a "trial -and-error" 
approach with the male children. With the male children, the mother 
v,ould give verbal instructional s for the game, and then would ask the 
child to try it himself. 

In addition, .it was noticed that /Mexican-American mothers tended 
to give their children more encouragement and support when the child 
was experiencing difficulty than did the Anglo mothers. 

Each mother had been asked to tell a story of their ovjn choosing 
to their child at the conclustor of the game. The results from this* 
porticr of the study shewed that Mexican-American mothers tended to 
personalize their stories (e.g. told stories from their ov;n experience 
as children, or of their own parents or relatives) more than Anglo 
American mothers. Also, stories told by Mexican-American mothers 
tended to have more themes reinforcing identification with the family 
and achiev^ent for the family. 

In a recent study, Kagan (1S74) ccmpared'the number of reinforce- 
ments given by Mexican-American and Anglo American mothers to their 



children while the children performed a task. He found not only that 
Mexican-American mothers gave more reinforcements than the Anglo' 
American mothers, but also that Mexican-American mothers tended to 
reinforce both correct and incorrect responses from the children. An 
analysis of non-verbal ^ppQrtication between the mothers ^pnd their 
children, and one of tjfe yenbatim reinforcements w6uld probably enable 
one to distinguish between the reinforcements for correct responses 
and those for incorrect r^ponses, and the results miist not be con- 
strued to indicate that the child is not able to discriminate between 
the two. The po^int is that the Mexican-American mother offers, more 
verbal support for the child's attempts. 



Culture Matching Teaching Strategies 

The data from the studies reviewed was used in developing a set 
of teachina strategies entitled the Culture Matching, Teaching Strate- 
gies CCMTS). These strategies have been used to train and evaluate 
teachers in experimental classrooms of the Culturally Democratic 
Learning Environments Follow Through model at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Cruz. (Ramirez, Cox, Macaulay, Velasco & Dominguez, 
1972, 1973, 1974). ^ 

Use of these strategies (See Appendix A) by teachers helps Mexican- 
American children from traditional corrmunities feel more self-confident 
and achieve more success acadeiriically. If the children are more com- 
fortable during those first critical weeks of school, much of the 
initial "culture shock" can be avoided. 

Improvement of self-esteem is also accomplished through CMTS. Some 
of the strategies emphasize use^of Spanish, Mexican, and Mexican-American 
heritage materials in classroomTcurricula and activities. The strategies 
enhance intercul tural understanding by creating an atmosphere in the 
classroom that allows teachers and children to interact without conflict. 
Moreover, by allowing Mexican-American children to explore other cul- 
tures and become acquainted with the school by way of their own language 
and culture, having already developed self-esteem and feeling their own 
culture is valuable in the school, the strategies assist in achieving the 
goal of developing a bicul tural identity in these children. 



Intensive observation aind evaluation CSee Instrument, Appendix C) 
of academic performance of children in the Follow Through experimental 
classrooms at Cucamonga Elementary School revealed that while the aca- 
demic achievement of most Mexican-American children was enhanced by 
teachers' using CMTS, there were some Mexican-American children who 
seemed to respond better m teaching strategies which differed greatly 
from CMTS.. This led to additional research to determine variables 
which might account for these differences. 



Cognitive Styles 
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Wa hava already discussed the direct influence of Values and so-* 
cialization on chiljrtn's style of learning. In looking at values and 
socialization, therefore, we found distinct differences appeared that 
were directly related to the type of community being studied. As a 
consequence, Ramirez and Castaffeda (1974) devised a classification ' 
scheme describing Mexican-American communities-. It will become obvious 
that not all Mexican-Ameftcan communities, nor all Mexican-Americans 
residing in a particular coinnunity, could possibly be described in 
this. manner. The classification is as follows: 



Traditional Mexican American Coinnunities 

The development of values of?Mexican Americans living in tradi- 
tional communities is mojre affected by Mexigan culture than by majority 
American culture. Values of most members of these communities indi- 
cate that they haVe close ties to^members'of their extended families, 
they are familiar with both Mexican and Mexican American history, and 
their interpersonal relationships are characterized by warmth and a 
cdmmitment to mutual help. Child rp^ing practices emphasize respect 
for adults, family, and religious authority, and there is strong iden- 
tification with Mexican Catholic ideology. 

..I ' . 

Most of these communities are rural, located near the Mexican 
border, with close' cultural ties with Mexico. Mexican ^eri cans usu- 
ally comprise a majority of the population of traditional ccHimunities 
and consequently have considerable political and economic power. Most 
traditional, communities are located in southern Texas, in border areas 
of New Mexico, and in the San Joaquin and Coachella Valleys and bor- 
der areas of California. 



Dualistic Mexican" American Communities 

Mexican Americans of dualistic communities feel pressure to in- 
corporate values of the mainstream American middle class. However, 
this is counterbalanced by similar pressures to maintain identifica- 
tion with traditional Mexican values. (There are also pressures to 
incorporate values of other ethnic groups that reside in these commu 
nities.) In general, the "more middle-class" Mexican Americans liv- 
ing in these coinnunities hav# incorporated more of the majority 



Mexican Americans are a minority and usually have only minimal 
economic or political influence. Dualistic communities are generally 
semiurhan and Tocated farther from the Mexican border than traditional 
cornDunities. Dualistic conmbnities are found in or near large cities 
of the Southwest, in the greater Los Angeles metropolitan area (exam- 
ples are Riverside and San Bernardino) and in the San Francisco Bay 
area (San Jose). 



American values. 



J 
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Atraditional Mexican-American Conmunities 



In atraditional conwunities, Mexican Americans are subject to 
intense pressures to incorporate values of the mainstream America^ 
middle claSiS. The atraditional community is usually urban or suburban 
and distant; from Mexico. Mexican Americans ^are a^minority in atradi- 
tional communities and experience continual con^tact with Anglo Ameri- 
cans. Atraditional communities are found in the Los Angeles metropo- 
litan area (sections of eastern Los Angeles such as Montebello, Monte- 
rey Park, and Whittier) and also in suburban areas of other cities of 
the Southwest. 

The difference? among Mexican-American comnunities affect values 
a^d socialization practices, resulting in differences in cognitive 
style development. Children of traditional communities are usually 
field sensitive in cognitive style. Children reared in*dualistic com- 
munities are usually more field independent than children of traditional 
communities, and children socialized in atraditionaljcommunities are 
usually the most field independent. (Ramirez, Castaneda, and Herold, 
in press. ) 

Assessment of cognitive styles was originally .accomplished through 
perceptual tests such as the Rod and Frame Test and the Embedded Fig- 
ures Tests. In a field sensitive mode of perception, the organization 
of a field as a whole dominates perception of its parts: an item with- 
in a field is viewed or experienced as fused with an organized ground. 
In a field independent mode of perception, the person is able to per- 
ceive items as discrete from the organized whole of the field. 

Cognitive style is partly concerned with the importance people 
attach to parts or wholes. Some people have a style of perceiving 
the world in such a way that the smallest details almost always stand 
out. Other people primarily perceive the "big picture." 

Cognitive style also refers to differences in perceiving social 
aspects of the environment. For example, some people tend as a matter 
of habit to focus on others' facial expressions and moods; they are 
extremely sensitive to non-verbal indicators of feelings. Other per- 
sons respond more readily to verbal statements or general features of 
the environment. 

In general, field sensitive persons appear to be more imaginative 
in verbally describing social situations. The social environment seems 
to be more significant for field sensitive persons: they remember 
faces and social words better than field independent persons. The field 
sensitive individual is more influenced by expressions of confidence 
or doubt than ts the field independent person. 

Field independent persons perform better than field sensitive on 
tests that involve separating a part from an organized whole or rear- 
rstTiging parts to make a whole. They also tend to be "task centered" 
while taking tests. Field sensitive persons, on the other hand, tend 
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to glance at the examiner and pay more attention to the social atmos- 
phere of the testing situation. 

Field sensitive persons prefer to interact with authority figures 
with whom they can establish a personal relationship, while field in- 
dependents prefer authority figures who take) a more passive, consul- 
tant-like role. (See Appendix B for a more/detailed description of 
characteristics of field sensitive and field Independent children). 

These examples indicate that cognitive style is revealed through 
ways we think and act in many different situations. The meaning of cog- 
nitive style, then, must include more than sensitivity to wholes or 
parts. The behavior observation instruments in Appendix C afford a mor^ 
comprehensive assessment of cognitive styles and can be used by teacherl 
after a short training period. f 



Bicognitive Development ^ ^ . . 

Furt^her research in the area of cognitive styles resulted in the 
identification of children who behave in both cognitive styles. That 
Is, they exhibit "cognitive switching," the ability to draw upo/i both 
field-sensitive and field independent styles at any given time or can 
change from one to the other. The style these individuals employ seem 
to be dictated by characteristics of the activity, task, or particular 
social atmosphere. The behavioral versatility exhibited by these 
persons indicates a bicognitive development. Their behavior' can re- 
flect either cooperation or competition; they can solve problems re- 
quiring induative or deductive reasoning; they can respond to or effec- 
tively ignore the social environment. 

The most important goal of culturally democratic educational en- 
vironments is to facilitate bicognitive development in children. If 
children are able to utilize both the field-sensitive and field-inde- 
pendent cognitive styles, they will have more than one approach to 
apply in learning and problem solving. This objective is important 
for all children, but especially critical for Mexican American child- 
ren. In order to meet the" demands of two cultural environments 
Mexican -American children must use behaviors from both the intellec- 
/tual and affective domains that are appropriate to the particular 
situation and the cultural environment in which it occurs. Education-'s 
efforts to help Mexican-American children function in two cultures 
can be facilitated by a working understanding of the concept of bicog- 
nitive development. One socibcultural system, that of traditional 
Mexican-American communities, primarily requires the individual to , 
respond using communication, human -relational, incentive-motivational 
and learning styles of the field-sensitive mode. On the- other hand, 
that of the mainstream American middle class usually requires field- 
Independent behavioral responses. 

• 

The conflicts experienced by some Mexican-American students can 
be attributed to the fact that they have not had an tpportunity to 
learn to function in the style required by the situation. The Mex,i can- 
American student experiences conflict and frustrations in his attempts 
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to cope with tha demands of either the traditional Mexican-American 
or the mainst^eaii) American culture. This student often feels that to 
function successfully in one culture, he must reject the other. . 

OuT^TioH'^^^^nt research in the Culturally Democratic Learning 
Environments^ model has focused on a process for stimulating bicogni^ ^ 
tive development in Mexican-Amerjcan children. (Ramirez and Castaneda, 
1974; Ramirez, Herold, and Castaneda, 1974; Ramirez, Cox, Macaulay, 
Velasco, and Dominguez, 1973 and 1974). Much of this procedure has 
evolved frcrtii research. we have been doing which shows that if the cog- 
nitive styles teachers use in the classroom is match^ to the cogni- 
tive style fn which Children learn, children's academic performance 
is enhanced. Furthermore, the results show that if children are in- 
troduced to the unfamiliar cognitive style in terms that are consonant 
with their preferred style, they can begin to function effectively 
in both styles, i.e. bicognitively. In order to do this, of course, 
teachers must be able to use both cognitive styles comfortably in 
their teach/ing. 



Field Senslvtij^ and Field Independent Teaching Strategies 

Research with parents of field sensitive children led to iden- 
tification of teaching behaviors and similar strategies. We also 
identified several teachers and paraprofessionals who scored veffV 
field independent. Intensive observation of behaviors of these per- 
sons in the classrodms led to identification of the following behaviors: 

1. Personal Behaviors . The overall relationship between teachers 
and students is quite different in the case of field sensitive and 
field 'independent teaching. The most visible feature of field sensi- 
tive teaching is an openly warm and expressive teacher. The field 
sensitive teacher is very responsive to students' feelings, even when 
the students don't openly say what they are feeling. The field indepen- 
dent teaching strategy, on the other hand, minimizes the importance of 
cldse, personal interactions between students and teachers. Perhaps 
the best word to use in describing the atmosphere of fiigld independent 
teaching is formal. Another term might be impersonal (without implying 
aloofness or coldness). The teacher using the fie]d independent stra- 
tegy rarely allows attention to be shifted from instructional materials. 
The explanation for these different emphases is to be found in the pre- 
ferred learning styles of field sensitive and field independent child- 
ren. Where field sensitive children actively seek approval andf accep- 
tance, field independent children are distracted and even irritated by 
an overly attentive kdult: The field independent learner prefers a 
teacher who emphasizes individual effort and self-guidance. 

2. Instructiohal Behaviors . The personal behaviors we have des- 
cribed form the basis of teaching (instructional behaviors). The fiMd 
sensitive teacher is always concerned with creating a warm and secure \^ 
environment. With field sensitive learners, then, the teacher begins a 
lesson by first expressing confidence in the children's ability to 
succeed. The teacher also considers the interest field sensitive 
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children often have In the purpose of a lesson and its personal relevance. 
For this reason, the teacher will indicate the usefulness of the con- 
"cept to be taught. For example,- we have observed teachers saying "When 
you can do this, you^^ill be able to help your mother when she goes 
Chopping at Center Market," or "When you .J^now how to read the clock, 
you can help me by telling me when we should start getting ready to go 
to the cafeteria." ^ \ 

In addition to indicating the usefulness of a lesson, a teacher 
using the field sensitive teach^ing strategy should make main principles 
obvious at the beginning of a lesson. The teacher might say, for ^ 
example, "Today we are going to learn how to use the clockt. As we do 
this together, you wifl find out how to look at the lines and numbers 
and know what time it is. I , want ypu to remember always to look at 
the hand and the number it 'is pointing to. Let me show you how r can 
do this with n^y clock. Watch carefully, because when Tm through, I 

waht you 'to put the hand on your cTock so that tt looks just like mine." 

* 

This example also illustrates how a teacher can model desired 
behaviors. Modelling is parJbicularly appropriate for field sensitive 
learners, whose parents commonly provide careful ^amples of how things 
are to be done at home. 

Another important feature Of field sensitive teaching is coopera- 
tive achievement. Rather than recognizing only the child who finishes 
first, the field sensitive teacher would use rewards in ways that 
strengthen a sense of group feeling. "Therei I knew that we could do ' 
it. All of our clocks have the little hand pointing straight up— they 
all say that it is 12 o'clock. Now let's do another one together." 

The social atmosphere suggested in this example is much easier i 
to achieve when the teacher and students are positioned around a small ( 
table. This' arrangement "also makes it possible for the teacher to con- 
duct informal discussions and to interact closely with students. Be- 
ing physically close to students makes it easier -for the teacher to 
recognize a student who is confused or in any way distressed. Any ^ 
expression of feelings on the part of the students is carefully attdMed^ 
to bythe field sensitive teacher, who will even- interi^upt a lesson to 
respond to students' emotions (spoken and unspoken). 

The instructional behaviors in field independent teaching differ 
considerably from those of the field sens\tive teaching strategy. One 
of the most obvious differences is the way in which the lesson or acti- 
vity is introduced. The field sensitive teacher, for example, often 
models the behaviors that children are expected to use in a lesson or 
activity. Both the field sensitive arid tne field independent teacher 
would specify rules or other requirements for the lesson. Only the 
field independent teacher, however, would hint that other approaches 
might be discovered by the students. The teacher might even prompt 
the students to struggle with finding a new procedure: "See if you 
can find out how, . ." Many field independent learners are disappointed 
if they are not urged to discover things on their own, and modelling 
for these children is inappropriate. They generally prefer individual 
achievement and often enjoy vigorous competition. 
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For these reasons , the conventional classroom arrahgament is often 
Weill suited to ^tha field independent teaching strategy. Competition 
often seems more genuine and exciting If, as in a conventional class- 
rooiOf the students are separated from one another. This arrangement 
s^also has the advantage of encouraging the child to work alone on work 
sheets and other individual assignments. In addition, the. teacher can 
assume a position behind a desk at a strategic point in the classroom 
and in this way be available as a resource convener or "consultant." 



Both the^ small group or the more .formal , conventional classroom 
permit the field independent teacher to concentrate on imparting fac- 
tual information. The role of information dispenser and consultant can 
take place during the peifiod of one leisson. The'teacher might give a 
§hprt l^cturj^O^^^^ at the front of the room, pass out indi- 

vidual assignments, and then announce "I want you to try very hard to 
do it by yourselves. If ydu can^t do it one way, see if you can find 
another way. If you really need me, "I'll be at my desk," 



As the above examplAsuggests, the field independent teacher is 
not continually available as a source of approval. Approval is usu- 
ally granted for individual effort. The teacher mighti for example, 
go about the room looking for an instance of a worksheet or project 
that meets certain standards. The recognition given by -the teacher 
would emphasize the students' having excelled at the task (rather than 
pleasing tf(e\teacher). Rewards, then, tend to be norvsocial (awarding 
grades or stars, posting the student's work on a bulvfetin board, or 
granting the student a special privilege). Rewards given in the course 
of field sensitive teaching tend, by comparison, to Ibe social in 'nature 
(smiles, hugs), involve an expression of feelings on\ the teacher^s 
part ("It makes me very happy to see how nicely you and Maria can do 
that"), and frequently involve more than one studentf. These rewards 
are, moreover, an ongoing part of the teacher's interactions with 
students rather than occasional events. 

3. Cl5rriculum-l(elated Behaviors . There is probably nothing 
more essential to using either the field sensitive or field indepen- 
dent teaching strategies successfully than starting a lesson with the 
appropriate emphasis. Lessons "pull" teachers toward teaching in a 
certain way. Part of a lesson plan, then, is what the lesson "plans" 
for the teacher. To give but one example, a^ teacher will be hard 
pressed to use the personal and instructional behaviors of the field 
sensitive teaching strategy when the lesson materials contain only 
graphs, charts, and formulas. Similarly, field independent students 
are likely to Jose interest .if a teacher starts a lesson with materials 
which mention 'how numbers feel about themselves and the things that 
happen to them. These problems can be avoided by ask,ing, before a les- 
son begins, "Do these materials attract students attention to 'humor, 
fantasy, and human features or do they attract attention to factual 
detail and analytical reasoning?'^ 

After choosing materials for a lesson pr activity, the teacher 
faces the task of getting the students reaSly to learji. We suggested 
earlier that different approaches should be used in introducing a 





lesson to field sensitive and field independent children. Field sen- 
sitive cKlldren generalTy prefer to know from the start exactly what 
they'wlll he doing. Performance objectives and main points are speci- 
fied In advance, along with indications of the lesson's usefulness or 
personal relevance. Consider the following examples: 

Today we're going to learn how to measure the length of 
the paper houses we made yesterday. We will be using 
these rulers, which I want you to use in a special way. 
I'll show you how. When we get through, you will be 
able to tell me how many inches long your paper house is. 
There are a lot of different things here at school and 
at home you can measure. You can help your mother mea- 
^ sure cloth when making clothes. You boys could help your 
father measure what he is making with wood or metal. You 
can also help me measure things. I have some pretty 
things in this bag that I need to have measured. ' After 
you know how, I'd like you to help me measure them. 



learning to Teach in Two Cognitive Styles 

Matching the teaching style of the teacher to the learning style 
of the children is certainly one of the reasons for assessing teaching 
styles in teachers, but even more important is the planning of train- 
ing programs to help teachers use both field-sensitive and field<nde- 
pendent strategies. With the teacher behavior observation instrument, 
one can determine which is the unfamiliar style and which .specific 
b|3+iaviors in this style need development or practice. With this know- 
ledge a training program can be planned to help a teacher use strate- 
gies associated with the unfamiliar style. 



Concl usions » 

Competencies of t;ga chars of Mexican-AirreriCaSi children must be 
considered in relation to the introcqltural diversity which exists in 
the culture. Teachers who teach in the field sensitive style are more 
likely to be successful with children of traditional communities. On 
the other hand, teachers who are field independent in their approach 
will undoubtedly experience more success with children of dualistic 
and atraditional conmunities. The ultimate objective, however, should 
be to encourage teachers to teach in both the field -sensitive and field 
independent styles In order to promote Imaginative development in all 
Mexican-American children. 



We musf^not, however, lose sight of the competencies relating °to 
inclusion of language and culture in the classroom which fjorm part of 
the CMTS discussed earlier. Recent research by Ten Houten and his 
colleagues 0971) seems to indicate that culture and language may not 
only determine preference for cognitive style but also have an effect 
on whether a person will explore the unfamiliar style. ' The results of 
the research by Peal and Lambert (1962) ajso indicate that knowing two 
languages appears to encourage development of flexibility and diversity 
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in intellectual functioning. In our research (Harairez and Castaneda, 
1974) we have also observed that most Mextean«Amer1ean children who 
are blcognitive can also communicate effectively in both English and 
Spanish. The families of these children appear t© participate more 
widely in both the Hexica^n-American and mainstream American cultures. 
Bilingual ism and biculturalismt thus^ may be very closely linked to 
bicognitive functioning. 

• In concluding, we stress the importance of culturally demcratic 
educational environments for promoting cognitive flexibility in Mexican- 
American children. Too often in the past American public education 
has favored development in only the field independent cognitive style. 
The one-sided conce/rn of American public education has been especially 
unfair to children^whose preferred cognitive style is field sensitive. 
They have been denied full opportunity t© succeed in school, and, at 
the same^ time, to preserve ties with the comrsiunication styles, human 
relational styles and thinkfng styles of their h« and c©TOynities. 
At the same time /Afield independent children have not been encpuraged 
to diversify their own perspectives and skills. ^ . 



Cognitive flexibility, as a goal of bilingual, bicultural educa- 
tion, has many advantages. One of these is enabling each child to 
retain and develop the cognitive style which was fostered in his unique 
home and community socialization experiences. Another advantage Is / 
equipping children to function effectively in diverse intellectual atlid 
social environments. A third advantage is familiarizing childnen (and 
adults) with the unfamiliar cognitive style as a means of promoting ^ 
understanding of alternativf values and life styles. 
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* APPENDIX A 
CULTURE -MATCHING TEACHING STRATEGIES 



Personalize the curriculum: relate personal experiences and in- 
terests of the children and yourself to the curriculum. Use per- 
sonalized rewards which -raake your relationship with the child 
closer: "I am proud of you," oY "Now that" you can read that book; 
we can both read ft together. " 

-Mention personal feelings, your own likes and dislikes, 
to the children from time to time, 

-Tell the children things about^your own life, show thera 
pictures of your family, have memberi| of your family 
visit the school. 

-Take care- to know th'ings about the children: their favor- 
ite color or food, somethinfl they like\doing or a visit 
they enjoy. Compliment them\ on their ap^eajrance, new 
cj^es, etc. Above all, be'sensitive to theiV home 
iJackgrounds. 

-Display photographs of the children in the classroom. 

/Lesson material should related to personal experien- 
ces whenever possible: math stories can refer to local 
places; for instance, mention a local store instead of 
just saying "the store." 

-Relate feelings mentioned in stories to the children's 
own feelings. 

Humanize the curriculum, especially when teaching math and science 
concepts. (Sesame Street is a useful source for ideas;)" Include 
fantasy and humor in the curriculum. Use puppets and role-playing 
techniques. <i> 



-Puppets and felt figure stories can be used for intro- 
ducing math and science concepts. 

-Children's worksheets should include items depicting 
peopie', animals, faces, etc. 

-Encourage storytelling by telling stories frequently. 

-Dramatic situations should be devised in which the 
child acts as if he is in another sTEuation. 

-Children should be encouraged to sympathize with each 
other and with people they hear about in stories ("How 
do you think Miguel ito felt when. . .") 
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-Provide •oppo:Ctiinlt1es for the children to tell stories 
about pictures they dfaw or paint. 

2. Encourage cooperative group wark. 

• -^levard instances of helpfulness and consideration you 
b^^**^^ the classroom vrith your approval^ For instjince, 
<^ ^ .remarK on "how nice it is to see a child or cfiildren 

hfeilping a new student, o " 



-As-sign tasks for^ small groups of childrerf to do together. 
' Friends can cooperate on dotng. worksheets,- measuring, 
playing <game?, cleaning up or tidying, delivering^mess- 
*l ages. Murals and wall charts make good cooperative 

activities. ^ ^ ' ^ 

. ' 1 . \ ^ . _, ^ - ' i ■ 

„ V -Encourage a cooperative attitude about classroom* 
W'^ ^ehavior^^/oint out that good behavior reflects on* 
.^'^iMVeryop^r^n .the^^roora, particularly on the playground 
Of when there is a substitute* teacher. 



-Occasionally direct children to feach other for help in 
^their classroom work; for instance, they can ask each 
other how tb ?peTl words, how to read words^^. How to do 



expandfed notation?, etc. ^ 

^4. <Anran0 ;the cl^ssVdbm so that it permits' maximum adult-child contact. 

-A classrofiim with learning centers permtts some children 
to work 'alone, enabling the teacher to w6rk with small 
. , groups or individifal. children,. 

-Make .use of kjdney-shaped tabids, rugs i and o'thei:' areas 
^ which increase contact with the children. 



]pe sensitive to the child's feelings, remembering that a child- 
''^^'^ent.ered approach, rather than a task-centered one, is more effec- 
tive with most Mextcan American children. 



'HhiWren^s conl^hibutions should be accepted even if they 
occtJr at^'inoppbrtune moments* If you cannot stop what 
you. are doing to listen to a child, §ay politely that 
ybu^wiH listen as^^ soon -as you have a moment, atidv. then 

^ make sure that you do' so. 

-Children should he free to express their likes and dis- 
rfflikes aljout activities in the room. Yqp should be able 
|to/say, "I know you don't'like doing this,. but I want 
I you to. do it for a little while. After this, we'll do 
something that you like." That is, tHe child might have 
to db/somethiog but he should Tiot have to pretend he 
likes? it when he doesn't. 
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-Make your feelings known to the children from time to .-a 
time, your preferences, moods, etc. 

-Be sensitive to emotional upsets the children may be 
experiencing and don't pressure them to perform as usual • 
if you know of or sense some unusual situation. - 

-Take advantage of opportunities "to communicate with indi- 
vidual children through meaningful looks, smiles, putting 
your arm around them. , 

-Provide opportunities for children-to work right next to 
you, particularly when you are reading a story Or being 
read to. 

-When children are having a good laugh, do not feel reluc- 
tant to share in their laughter. 

6. Implement cross-age teaching. 

-Cross-age cooperation should be planned. Older children. 

should be invited to the room'. The chi/Tdren should invite 
-younger children in from time to time, of go to younger . 
' classrooms to help. Older children shOuld be used ci^ 
. cross -age -tutors for a variety of activities, atademic* 

P.E. games, and with puppet theater. ' ' ^" ^ 

7. Use as much Spanish as possible in the classroo^. Try to obtain 
Spanish as a Second Language materials for non-Spanish speaking 
children. - . - s » 

-Use Spanish informally throughout the school day for . 
• giving cliassroom directions, telling stories to^panish ^ 
. speakers, etc. Use Spanish. diminutives and ways"* of • - 
addressing children (Miguelito, hijo, nina) and repeat 
Spanish folk sayings'. <> 

-Address other adults in Spanish in order to show the child 
ren that the language has prestige among adults. Bftv 
particularly careful to address" outside visitors wh^How 
Spanish in this language, 

-The^ daily story should aften be in Spanish or at least 
contain soirfe Sp'anish words and- phrases i 

-The class should learn -Spanish songs "and rhymes. 

-All congepts should.be presented or reviewed in Spanish. 

W^sfc the children how to saiy° things .inJSpanish. Spanish 
^ names should' be pronounced cforrectly. . ' 
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8. Most Mexican American children from traditional communities and 
children whose families have recently migrated from Me^dco need 
some En'^lish as a Second Language Training. 

•Bilingual parents or older children can tutor small English 
as a Second Language groups or inclividual children. 

•English as a Second Language lessons\hould include 
review of .concepts a child is learning tn^Spanish. 

9. Introduce Mexican, Mexican American, and Spanish\heritage materials 
• and cultural activities into the curriculum. 

\ 

on holidays that are celebrated by the local Mexican 
;erican community and hold appropriate celebrations in 
he classroom. 

['-Bring Spanish , language magazines, books, comics and 
newspapers into the^room. 

-Be aware of celebrations that the children in the class- 
room will know about: confirmations, weddings, etc. 

-Mexican Americans who are prominent in public life-- 
sports figures, people in government, artists— should 
be featured in lessons and, bulletin board displ&yl. ^ 

-Members of the local community should be invited to the 
classroom. 

-Refer from time to time to the extended family. 
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-No child, (Mexican American or non-Mexican American, should 
ever feel that his culture (or family) is not represented. 
Social studies units should cover topics from the j/eritage 
and cultural backgrounds of all the children. 

10. Encourage parent Involvement and achieverrjent f@r the Yamily. 

-Parents should be made to feel welcome in the classroom. 
Have a list of activities and lessons on hand that a 
visiting parent c^n' conduct. Learn afeout individual 
parentis interests ^and talents so these can be added to 
classroom activities. 

-Make a point of personally inviting each parent to visit , 
. . the classroom or participate in classroom activities. 
CAt the same time, care should .be taken that a parent 
who is^ unable to visit due to work. Small children at 
home, etc., does not feel that he or she is being 
"pressured". ) \ ^ ^ 



-Send messages to the child's family and, when possible, 
■ ' 17 ' 
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speak with his parents, expressing pleasure at his 
, acKieveinents, 

-Remind the child how proud his family will be that he 
can read, add, subtract, etc. 

-When talking about when the child grows up, mention the 
child's family; for instance, ask the child how his • 
mother will feel when he graduates or mention how pleased 
the family wtll be When the child is big enough to drive 
them tn the car. 

-Send children's papers home frequently, reminding the 
child how pleased his mother will be to see it. A 
brief note should be added to the work if possible. 

-Make every effort to meet families personally, and take 
any opportunity to express appreciation of what the 
families do for their children. 

-Make wall displays out of materials that children have 
worked on at home with their parents. The teacher can 
^ also send work home (such as drawings) and sometimes 
D ask the children to bring it back so that she can put 
it up on the wall . 



V 
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Field Sensitive Tfeaching 

1. openly warm and affectionate 

2. social rewards used to 
strengthen personal ties 
and group spirit 

3. lessons prefaced with suppor- 
tlve assurances from teacher 
and detailed overview of^^ 
objectives 



Field Independent Teaching 

1. formal and serious 

2. non -social rewards given 

In recognition of individual 
achievement. 



3. lessons prefaced with fac- 
tual Information and reminders 
of individual effort 



problem solving strategies 
modeled by teacher who then 
stresses application of 
general rules to particular 
problems 

students' attention drawn to 
generalization and global 
characteristics ("the big 
picture") 



6. curriculum is humanized and 
adapted to students' per- 
' sonal experiences 



4. 



5: 



solutions to problems often 
left to imagination of stu- 
dents who use teacher more as 
a resource person than model 



students' attention directed 
to individual elements and 
ways of comb Inking these to 
reach conclusions and genera- 
lizations 



er" curriculum focuses on factual 
details, often making reference 
to formulas, graphs and tables 
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APPENDIX C 
CHILD RATING-FORM 
HELD INDEPENDENT OBSERVABLE BEHAVIORS* 

Instructions: Evaluate the child for each behavior lifted below by placing a check in the 
appropriate column, ^ 



Child'sName 



^ ^rade 



School 



Date 



Observer's Name 



Situation (e.g., "Math lesson ); for general or overall rating, write Global' 




RELATIONSHIP^ro PCEI^S 

1. Prefers to work indcpcnclenllv 








« 


0 


9 f iLp^ In ri^mrcte And i!ain individual 
recognition « 










' 


3. Task or1(^ed: is inattentive to social 
environment when workmu 












PERSONAL lULATIONSHlP 
TO TEACHER 

!• Rarely seeks physical contact with 
teacher 












2. Formal; inli^^^ctions with teacher are 
restricted to ta»-ks at hand 










0 


r > ' 

INSTRUCTIONAL RELATIONSHIP 
TO TEACHER 

1. Likes to try new tasks without' teacher's 
help 










H 


2. Impatient to begin ta^ks: likes to tinish 
first ^ * 0^ 












Seeks non-social reivards 












CHARACTEKISIICS^OJF CURRICULUM 
WHICH FACILITATE. LEARNING' 

1. Det^iIs of concepts are emphasized; 
i" parts have mcanrnc ot their 6wn 


? 


• 








2. Deals with math* and science concepts 












3. Based on dfetovery approacii^ 




?. 


J 
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CHILD RATING FORM 
nELD SENSITIVE OBSERVABLE BEHAVIORS 
Instructions: Evaluate the child for_each be^iavior listed below' by placing a check in the 
appropriate column. 



Child's Name 



Grade 



S'cKqoI 



Date- 



Observer's Nam'e 



Situation (e.g.. "Math Icssogi" ); tor Reneral or overall rating, write "Global ' 



HELD SENSITIVE 
OBSERVABLE BEHAVIORS 




KcLA 1 IU»NbnIr I.U III Kb 

1. Likes to Work with others to achieve a 
common goal 












2. Likes to assist others 




— — — 








3. Is sensUive to leelinj;s and opinions ot 
others 








3 




PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP 
TO TEACHER 

1- Openly expresses positive feelings for 
lecicher 


• 






a 




2. Asks questions about tedcher s tastes 
and personal experiences; seeks to 
become like tencher 












INSTRUCTIONAL RELATIONSHIP 
TO TEACHER 

1. Seeks guidance and demonstration 
from teacher 












2. Seeks rewards which strengthen 
relationship with teacher 












. 3. Is highly motivated when working 
indivirliiallv with l cache- 












CHARACTERISTICS OF CURRICULUM 
WHICH FACILITATE LEARNING 

1. Performance objectives and global 
aspects of curriculum are carefully 
explained 












2. Concepts are presented in humanized 
or story format 












3. Cor>cepts are related to personal 
inlere^its and cvpcriences ot children 
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HELD SENSITIVE TEACHING STRATEGIES 
OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT 

Indicate the frequency with which each teaching behavior occurs by placing a check in the 
appropriate column. 



• Teacher s Name 
Teaching Situation 



Grade 



School 



, Date 



Observer s Name 



Teacher's intended tcachmg style (if applicable) 




PERSONAL BEHAVIORS 

1. Displays physical ahd verbal ex- 
pressions of approval and warmth 








• 




2. Uses personalized rewards which ) 
JI strengthen the relationship with ^ 
students ^ 








/-V 




INSTRUCTIONAL BEHAVIORS \^ 

1. Expresses confidence in child's ability 
to succeed 












2. Gives guidance to students: makes 
purpose and main principles of lesson 
obvious to students 












3. Encourages learninR through 

modeling; asks children to imitate 




4 








4. Encourages cooperation and 
development of group teeling 










-^^^^ 


5. Holds intormal cla^b dtscusbions 
^ relating concepts to students' 
experience'^ 












CURRICULUM RELATED BEHAVIORS^ 

1. Emphasizes global aspects of concepts; 
clearly explains performance objectives 












2. Personalizes"' curriculum" ^ 












3. Humanizes curriculum • 












Au Uses tieaching materials to elicit 
expresMon of feelinu*^ fr('ni students 
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HELD INDEPENDENT TEACHING STRATEGIES 
OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT 

Indicate the frequency with which each teaching behavior occurs by placing a check in the 
appropriate column. 



Teachers Name 



Grade School 



Date 



Teaching Situation 



Observer's Name 



Teacher s intended leaching style (ir applicabiei 




0 
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ETHNOCENTRISM - POSITIVE* AND NEGATIVE ASPECTS 



In the process of socialization and encul turation the child is led 
naturally to become healthily ethnocentric. He/she learns that the cul- 
tural 'values and practices of his family, his community, and his ethnic 
group are both satisfying and satisfactory. Growing up in a uni-cultural 
environment where all his/her needs are fully met, the child has no 
reason to reject, mistrust, doubt, or feel insecure about his; cultural 
identification. Thts^ feeling of pride and=qomfort in one's cultrual 
milieu is a positive phenqmenon conducive to effective development. It 
provides the child with attitudinal and perspective referents which guide 
his development by serving as the foundation on which new experiences 
and learnings are grounded. 

All children whether they be majority or minority group members 
share this need to be culture-bound in their early development. Thus, ' 
ethnocentrism per se , is not detrimental to actualization of human ' 
potential. The converse is in fact true: it is a necessary and indis- 
pensable ingredient in the socialization and encul turation processes. 
Furthermore, it also appears to be an element necessary to cognitive 
development as has been shown by Jean Piaget (1955) in his analysis of 
the personal analog, egocentrism. /See also Wadsworth, 1971) 

0 • 

There are however, two negative phenomena having their roots in 
childhood ethnocentrism which should be carefully noted at this point. 
One is the prolongation of ethnocentric behavior into adulthood and its 
subsequent transformation into ethno-imperial Ism ; an over-zealous form 
of adult ethnocentrism in which a person systematically undervalues or 
diminishes the worth. of cultural identity systems other than his/her 
own.,, 

It is this latter behavior which most concerns the educational 
institutions for it is the basis for the manifestations 5f prejudice 
which have been identified by such -researchers as Gordon Allport (1958), 
T^amely: 

- 1. Antilc^^ytion . . .\ people who have prejudices talk 
about them. With like-minded friends, occasionally 
with strangers,, they may express their antagonism 
freely. . . many people never go beyond this mild 
degree of antipathectic action. 

2. Avoidance . 'If the prejudice is more intense, it 
leads the individual to avoid members of the dis- 
liked group even perhaps at the cost of considerable 
inconvenience. In this case, the bearer of prejudice 
does not directly inflict harm upon the grtfUp he 
dislikes. He takes the burden of accomodation and 
withdrawal entirely upon Ihimself. | 
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3. Discrimination , Here the prejudiced person makes 
detrimental distinctions of an active sort. He 
.unde^rtakes to exclude members of the group in -ques- 
tion from, certain types of employment, from resi = 
dential housing, political rights^ educational or 
recreational opportunities, churches, hospitals, or 
from some other social privileges. 

in its more advanced and malignant forms: 

\ 4. Physical attack . Under. conditions of heightened 
^* emotion, prejudice may lead to acts of physical 
violence or semiviolence. An' unwanted Megro 
family may be forcibly ejected from a neighbor- 
hood, or so severely threatened that it leaves In ^ 
fear. Gravestones in Jewish cemeteries may be 
desecrated. The Northside's Italian gang may lie 
in wait for the Southside's Irish gang. 

5. Extermirpfion . Lynchings, pogroms, mas^sacres, and. 
the HKlenan program of genocide marR the ultimate 
dMTee of violent expression of prejudice. (AlTport, 

1^^^8 ) 

Our examination of the issue of cultural exclusion in curriculum 
reveals a form of prejudice more subtle in nature than those noted 
above;, an expression of prejudice which is decidely more germane to the 
Schpol setting than are some-of those noted by Allport. Thus, rather 
thaii using antilocution as the first indication of prejudice, this 
study suggests that inattention is a mcnce logical antecedent stage: 

6. Inattention. Exclusion of the cultural and life- 
style symbols of a given group as an expression 

of a perceived lack of importance, an insufficience, 
or a need^to subordinate that culture and life-style 
to those of another group. 

When Inatten^rbn " is added to All port's scheme of prejudice it be-, 
comes clear thatvthe attitudes and practices of which it is an omen are 
essentially synonjmio.u^s w^tti racism. Racism may be defined as: 

... any attitude, action, (or lack of action), or 
Institutional structure, practice or tendency, which 
subordinates or excludes a person or group because of 
his color or because of linguistic or cultural atypical- 
ness as perceived by the dominant society^ Even though 
Vace" and "color" refer to two specific kinds of human 
characteristics, in America it is not only the visibility 
of skin color but also the audibility of language diff- 
erence, or the distinctness of cultural practices, that 
maric individuals a? "targets" for subordination or ex- 
clusion by members of the white majority. 

Althpugh a comprehensive examination of the nature and caus^ of 
racism is not incumbent to our present purposes, an additional word 
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appears necessary at this point. 

^^rv-Snother occasion this writer spoke to the conceptualization of 
racism from a theoretical viewpoint. An excerpt from that address will 
serve to outline enough of that thought to undergird the generalizations 
which are to follow: 

My formula for racism says that it is born out of two 
sets of traits or characteristics. One of these sets 
is composed of two inherent needs of the human organism 
" ' and the other set is acquired. 

Of the two inherent traits one is the need that the 
organism has for stability in the organism itself and 
the groups to which it belongs. This fact has been 
substantiated by much researcjLjnpsychology. . . 
The other trait fs the needroria&rjti ty which all 
humans share whether they be Anglo.-uiicano, Russian 
or whatever. These two inherent traits when combined 
with some acquired traits produce ethnocentrism and 
there is but a short step from that to racism. 

The acquired characteristics which I feel influence 
racism are (1) the economic status of the group in 
relation to other groups, (2) its political power in 
relation to that of other groups, (3) its education 
level (scholarship index), and of course, (4) the 
relative size of the group. 

In a nutshell we can say that given Anglo America's 
need for stability and identity, given her superior- 
ity in numbers, given her political control of in- 
stitutions and governments, her economic power and her 
educational achievements; given that, any (counter move- 
ment that seeks to Share those advantages) is going to 
elicit a defensive reaction because. . . it threatens 
the status quo. It threatens control of power, control 
of wealth and control of education. (And the collec- 
tive state of mind of the dominant group is such that it 
wtll.tend to regard that as an unwarranted territorial 
intrusion.) (Gonz^lez, 1973a) 

By proceeding from this construct it is possible to understand mdre 
clearly the second negative effect which can be traced to the notion 
of ethnocentricity. In the preceding chapter this effect was char- 
acterized as the creation of psychic conflict between two or more 
identity systems operating within the same organism . In difference to 
the traditional view of culture shock in acculturation the socio- 
psychological approach offers an insight which has for the most part 
been missing from many anthropological and sociological studies, a?. 



lit is ndf 4s some claim the mere ex j stance and complexity of cul- 
tural! optlDns and alterpatives which causes the child to become confused 
; as toi what, tie/she is. -In many societies children are born and raisecf 
• into piuHi.-ethnic multi-lingual settings with no apparent ill effects, / 
- It is!,nfK}re likely that)jjbtie^ anomie . which* r;esults out of isncul turatiori* 
.tVufhcated by laccultur^ion is due to the chtld reaching the conclusion 
that |ie^ is a member of, an inferior and inefficient rather than a merely 
distinct group* , 

T|his afomieV ori|sypti©Tbgica.l msPirginality dogs not simply happen to 

• SjChilld by vtrtue of^iein/'lsorn- and raised- in a dual-ctiltured envi^-on- 
j»ent..jlt is in fact fiaused^nd maintained by extrinsic^pces- which 
£p1)ssess the ability and resdUif'des ,to .control its intensity and indeed 

. Its v|)ty existence. This is 'perhaps the key polnt^which in their quest » 
•. for 'desicriptive scientificity has eluded tiie social science students of 
; minority group cultures in the U.S. ^ . ' ' 

•L i -■ ' " - -' ' . . • 

Before proceeding it is important Ijo -examine -the factors which may' 
lead a ypun^ child to arri.Ve at tuch a feeling of inferiority, insecurity' 

• or subor«Ji.nation. Once- this is done It will then become possible to 
^suggest f^ow the schools ' 'cCirricul a might be restructured in dontelit to ; 
^"iHfteviat^'thts condition' and its root causes. " • ; 

As pi^evfously notpd the developing organism requires an environment 
whijshjs somewhat stabTr: • It also requires "a strong sen&e.of identity 
and security. In many instances however ../the jniifority child has his/hjer 
identity, ^tabil ity and security threatetred by the societal climate in 
which 'he/shfe lives. . • 

• During ^"hildhood thechi^d is first of all a member of groups. - 
Family; community, ethnic group, social class, arid language group are, 
of .course, th^ most obvibusy^ Identity, stability and secur.ity'ares^thus 
group-bound a^s wel+^s being culture-bound/ Whatever happens to his/ 
h&r group also ha|^ens to the. ittdividual . 

As the minority child develops he/she is increasingly able to see 
a particular pattern of circumstances 'emerge. First-, hj^/she. realizes 
th^ his '^"identity group" -is small and that there is a -larger group . " 
that speaks, eat$, plays, sings, and often even looks different from 
his own. Out of this, comes an inhibition which is mainly numerical: ' 
"there are fewer of us than there are of them; we are smaller. " From 
a child's perspective this is a foreboding thought. He/she is in the 
process of gif^owing out of "small" and into "big." Also, he/shCvis ' ^ 
developing largely by association; by seeing him/herself ref levied in' 
adults whom he/she can later emulate. Thus^neven the c03d laws-jaf^;. \ • 
matherfiatics do not fav^r him. He/she has f^er mftdel^^feWer c^Gfes 



Of like adults with v^hora-.to asTsociate. 



vSecond^ly, there is qftert'^jn the U.S. a'di^parity between, majority 
and mifibr;ity groups JlUtenns of their relative^conomic status. \« To a 
child the^visible wrappings of affluence do tiot .go unnoticed." Clothes, 
bikes, little league. uniforms, paren^ts' cars, travej, and September 



repprts o| "What I did this sunmer" all contribute .to an amalgam which 
leads 'ti^nly one possibte cemclusion: the other group is nfot only 
biggei^ it also has moVe and does nbre;// * ^ ' 
^ ■ r • • . ; ' ' . ^ ' - , ^ ^ - 

Even politica^l power is apparent to a ^puhg child'.-c' The school 
calendar .for example,' is *'goyerne.d" by holidays and obsemnces based 
on a particular group's history and heritage. JDuring -the first seaiester 
in school the child hears for, the first time af the Pilgrims who ''first 
settled ou,r country" and subsequently of Lincoln and Washijngton and 
^dther political figures unrelated to his/her own history. rWithin the ^ 
\school' building Itself a mjority of the faculty, administrators, and , 
other visitors to the classroom are usually non-Chjjpanos., little wortder 
that the young G hi c^no should feel that hts c^ltufal system and its 
^personalities are less than adequate jn the adult world into which tie 
"^is in the process of gr.owing. ' . ^ ' ' 

's>' . . ' ^ - ^ 

In a setting which is engaged in the business ^of formal* learnings, 
the Chi ca no, .child sees/ew culturally similar figures who can' bear 
witnesis to. the wisdpm of diligent pursuit of learning. This is true 
also outside of the school.. Churches, offices, stores and hospita'ls 
all have in them fewer Chicanos in proportion to" their numbers in the 
community. All of these;data are stored in the child's mind and function 
as .baselines of infarmation on which to formulate future thoughts, 
asf)irations^ Amotions and actions. v, . * 

In short, the only Ijogic^l^ conclusion that a child can draw from ^ 
all of this is that the other groyp is not only bigger » it also ddes . 
. more and has more ; therefore tt ihust be' better. 

An inrdepth analysis^lif the'laffects- of psychic conflicts treated 
by growing up under such circumstances is notj^ssible here although' 
some general categoric- of these are cited (ATI port, 195^), to .illiistrate 
^ the breadth at conis^equences which may result: . . / 



ego defenses 
denial of membership 
(to^ others) . 
clowning 

slyness of cunnings 

aggre^ssion against own 

group ' , 

neuroticism 

the self-fulfilling 

propTiecy 

symbolic status striving 



obsessive concern 
withdrawal and passivity ° 

strei^thenihg fn -group 'ties 
identification with dominant 
group; self^hate 
prejudice against* out-groups 

sympathy / * • ^ 

fighting back; militancy 

enhanced striving 



It is acknowledged that in- some instances— sympathy, militancy, 
striving, etc.— there may be positive as well as'negative effects 
born out of ethnic-group victimization.^ In most casess however, iblpe 
effects are clearly negative as' may be readily 'seen :in the above listjng. 



It should be noted also that in all probability racism does not 
originate with ihe formal curricula^^of the schools, although as yet few 
efforts have been ma^de to combat racism through the avenues opened by 
this instrument of the schools. Indeed as has already been pointed * 
out, the schools -often aggravaffe the problem unnecessarily by thejr 
lack of attention to this issue. 

. - ' « . - ^ . 
^ A recent study conducted in the Edgewood School District in San 
Antonio (Texas) illustrates the depth of the problem and points up the 
potential for school intervention in ameliorating it. .(SWEDL, 1970) 
This research revealed^ that three-year old Chlcano children living in 
poverty in an urban barrio when tested with a non-verbal intelligence' 
measure showed they had capacities equal to those of their Anglo counter 
partes. The same children were teited again at age four and again at 
age five. On these a'dministratidns the mean scores were 80 and 70 res- 
pectively. Thus even prior to entering school the children's abil ity 
to perform on an intelligence test was on the decline; a clear indica- 
tion that negative social forces were at 'work. • . , 

^ A two-part hypothesis can be drawn from these findings: 

.1. The age span involved (3 to 5 years), is a < 
highly sensitive developmental period. 

2., Although the children were as yet not exposed 
to or participating in a formal program of 
schooling they were, hov/ever^ old enough to 
experience the "conflict of ethnocentric 
systems" alluded to above< 

In a similar vein, this author had the experience of teaching fpr 
two years at the high school level in a small town on the Tex^s- . 
Mexican border. Although no formal study was conducted, a curious - 
phenomenon was noted and corroborated by other teacRers in that school . 

A smal.1 percentage of the students in- that high school were Mexican 
nationals who had been born, raised and had attended elementary school 
in Mexico. Upon Teaching high school age they enrolled in the American 
high school and commuted there from their homes in Mexico. .Socio- 
economically, these students had all of the characteristics of being 
"disadvantaged": 

. They spoke little or no English. 

I . They were extremely poor, often living in earth- 

floor jacales * 

• . They had not had books, educational toy? or television 
^ in their homes. ' 

. Their parents were for the most part functiona 
illiterate. 

. They had been raised In a cultural setting which - 
/according to traditional anthropological studies ' 
" : has a number of traits which are not conducive to 
success in school. ^ ^ 

3 ^ ^ 8 «) 
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In comparison to native (American) bom Chicanes attending the 
same school, the Mexican nationals were economically moire disadvantaged 
to a degree which was obvious. Two differences however wer^ noteworthy. 
First, they had not experienced a conflict of ethnocentric systems in 
childhood since they were raised outsid^ of the WASP culture's sphere 
of influence. Secondly, theirs elementary schooling was based on the 
cultural system of the home rather than on that of a different socio- 
cultural group. Consequently, upon .entering into the alien and unfamil- 
liar world of an American high school in adolescence, they were able to^ 
compete and perform satisfactorily with their Anglo counterparts after 
only a brief period of adjustment. In many cases such indicators as 
grades, attendance, attentiveness and classroom diligence were noticeably 
more adaptive than those of their Chicario classmates. 

By implication the above examples seem to support the notion of 
conflicting ethnocentric systems although obviously, much greater and 
better controlled data gathering is indicated before any hard conclusions 
may be drawn. 

It may be hypothesized, however, that the following factors contri- 
bute to improve a child's resistance to the racism inherent in mono- 
cultural schooling: 

■i 

\ 1. Childhood enculturation and socialization and 

acquisition of an ethnocentric foundation in 
one culture, i.e., without the simultaneous 
pressures of acculturiition. 

2. Early school experiences which offer socio- 
cultural continuity "^0 pre-school develop- 
' mental experiences. 

For the Chicano child the first of these aspects is satisfied only 
partially. The second prerequisite is almost always not present. 

It should be acknowledged, too, that since rAuch of socialization 
and encul turation occurs prior to the child's entry into school, a 
culturally democratic climate cannot be seen as being the responsibility 
of the schools acting alone. It is nevertheless true that due to the 
strong influence that schooling has on the American child, it would be 
counter-productive to establish a dichotomy between the strategies 
required for bringing about cultural pluralism ih and out of the school 
setting. Inescal)ably, the task must be seen as one for the society at . 
large, with the schools contributing their particular resources, and 
skilly to the promotion ©f a culturally pluralistic philosophy and 
practice. 

As the ageinicj/ ©f sociit^ which is most concerned with cultural 
transmissiofi and the preperatwn of the young for adulthood, the ^ 
educational! systan is %n the most favorable position to proffer remedies 
against ractan. By virtue of its great influence on youth it may be 
rightfully, seen a1s© as*having the greatest responsibility for doing 



Goals for Cultura-Basad Curricula and Cultural Context Teaching: 



A Synthesis 



Allport 0958) has pointed out that although prejudice has its 
roots in prejudgment > there is a distinction which is more than semantic 
' between the two concepts. ^ <] 

If a person is capable of rectifying his erroneous 
judgments in the light of n«w-eVldence his is not 
prejudiced. Prejudgments become prejudice only if 
they are not reversible when exposed to new know- 
ledge . tAllport, 1958) ^ 

It is this assumption— the reversibility and hopefully the preven- 
tion of prejudice—which offers the anti-racism, anti-prejudicial reason 
"for culture-based curricula. We can assume that the "new evidence" 
v/hich schools might provide will be reflected mostly in the curricular 
content on minority groups and in the educational goals and objectives 
which guide instruction. 

Out of the developmental and sociological perspectives presented 
here it is possible to formulate an exemplary goal -statement which 
addresses the requirements of the minority student as an individual, 
his needs as a member of an ethnic group in dynamic interaction with 
other groups, and the needs of the general society in which he/she 
lives. 

In the context of the foregoing, that goal may be stiated as being 
the development and maintenance in the child of the abilvty (cognitive 
skills), and the willingness (positive feelings of self), to enable 
him/her t"o^ 5 ' 

. Understand and appreciate his/her history and 
heritage.! 

. Value the worth of his/her ethnic group in his/ 
her community and in the larger national and 
international communities. 

. Understand him/herself and value his/her own 
personal worth and dignity as a functioning 
member of the society in which he/she lives, 
i.e., to have confidence in him/herself. 



'In formulating these goals I am indebted to a similar 
effort undertaken at the Dayton (Ohio) Community School Council under 
the direction of Dr. Arthur E. Thomas. Parts of the goal statement 
are adaptations of that work which was directed at objectifying a 
"Profile of the New Black Student." See Comnunity School Council (1971). 
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. 'Allow ^im/herself the opportunity of choice in the 
acquisition and expression of cultural values and 
practices basing his/her dectsions on knowledge and 
understanding of cultural options which are available 
and on his/her own self-determined needs and pre- 
ferences. 

. Have familiarity with and appreciate the history and 
culture of other oppressed ♦minorities and work to- 
wards removing barriers to advancement of his own 
and other groups. 

. Understand the need for respecting cultural differ- 
ences with an awareness of how race, environment, 
ethnicity and social class shape the behavior of 
those around him. 

. Develop a familiarity with and an appreciation for 
cultural diversity and participate actively in pro- 
* pagating the cone«pt of cultural pluralism. 

A body of curricular content which will givja instructional sub- 
stance to these goals is clearly called for. Cultural content cannot be 
drawn from anthropological/sociological studies which purport to des- 
cribe the culture of an entire minority group; Chicano, Black, American 
IndianTTuerto Rican, etc. An alternative conclusion is that the "con- 
tent" of culture must be determined in accordance with the individual 
and, societal needs for adequate development and socialization. In its 
most basic form the issue is one of personal and societal percepti^>ns 
which will engender behavior which is productive , adaptive , and coping . 
As Cardenas and Cdfrdenas (1973) have pointed out in their "Theory of 
Incompatibilities," in order for schools to become compatible with the 
needs of minority students it is essential that there be a positive 
gamut of perceptions between all of the participants involved in the 
schooling process, *e.g., 

. the child of him/herself 

. the school of the child ^ 

. the parents of the school and the child 

The total range of positive self-others perceptions may be illus- 
strated by the following grid 



.0^ 



the child of 

the e^nic group of 

the school of 



the society of 
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wherein all points of intersection indicate a focal point of percep- 
tions which influence the behavior and expectations of one or more 
parties. From a curricular content perspective it becomes essential 
that adequate and factual information be provided with which the child 
can apply "new knowledge" to avoid or reverse a prejudgment which he/ 
she may have made at any one of these points or which may have been 
made about -him. The same .obviously is true of the other participants 
although admittedly, the curricular content of the elementary school 
may affect them to a lesser degree. 2 



A New Look at Culture^ 



Having determined that a culture or ethnic identity system is an 
integral part of the child's developmental and social frame of reference, 
and that it plays an important role in facilitating learning, it becomes 



( 
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^This highlights again the need for a broader approach which 
reaches the other participants and institutions involved in schooling 
such as teacher training colleges, state education agencies, legisla- 
tures, etc. 

3ln the design of this schema of culture I have followed the 
pattern set by Inkeles (1958, 1959, 1963, 1966), in^his development of 
an accounting scheme for personality study. The obvious parallels be- 
tween his 5cheme and mine are of more than passing interest. Indeed 
even a cursory cotftparison of the two is remindful of Spiro's (1951, 1953, 
1961a, 1961b) admonition that studies of culture and personality are 
inseparable and perhaps should be considered as one and the same thing. 



Inkeles' Accounting Scheme -^dfT'ersonality Study 
Psychomotor System 



(Temperament 
(Aptitude 
(Skills 



Idea System 

Motivational System 
Relational System 

Self System 

Modes of Functioning 
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( Information 

(Opinions and Attitudes 

(Values 

(Values 

(Motives andJIeedS 

(Orientation to Authority Figures 
(Orientation to Intimates and Peers 
(Orientation to Collectivities 

(conceptions of Self 

(Modes of Defense 

(Modes of Moral Functioning 

(Cognitive Modes 
(Affective Modes 
(Conative Modes 
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neceasory t©,re-exae]ine tlie c^rscapt of culture 'In tbat light md relate 
its elements to the goals whieh have evolved in the study. 



"arenas" in which a child develops as a 



By reviewing the multiple 
cultural being and grouping specific value and practice patterns within 
these, the panoramaof content for cultural context teaching and ■ 
culture-based curricula emerges as depicted in Figures la to If. r 
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Figure la 

^ Cultural category: The "foimal " cul ture«° , 

. . products- of artlsfie- Gndeavor, -adifeveifients @f'lntel« 
-^leetual and artistic genius, ^ deeds ©f heroic valor and 
concepts ^ lofty spirit. . . rades ©f significant thought. . . 
racial or ethnic vigor. . 



Sources of curricular content : Areas of the Child's history, 
heritage and contemporary ethnic experience which have to do 
with: 

. literary landmarks 
/ the contents of museums 

. music of ancestral group (s) 
. art 
. dance 

. holidays and parades z' 




i 



* The jtategories of "formal" and "deep" culture are/adapted 
froni Nelson Brooks, "Culture and Language Instru<^ion, " (1966). 
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Figure lb 



Cultural category: the "deep" culture— 

"the thoughts and actions , the concerns and hopes and 
worries, the personal values, the minor vanities and 
the half -serious superstitions, the subtle gradations 
of interpersonal relationships as expressed in actions 
and wardt, the day-by-day details of life as it is lived" 
by the group today or as it was lived in previous genera- 
tions. 



Sources of currieular content : Areas of the child's 
history, heritage and/or eontefi^porary ethnic experience 
whl^ have to do with: 



\family ties and .relationships 
friendships 

pn de^rid^ sel f respect 
dictates of^ conscience 



milestones in personal life: 
birthdays, weddiftf^ funerals, etc. 
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/Figure Ic 



Cultural category : Situational culture-- 

the life struggles, successes and failures of present- 
day members of the child *s ethnic group as they seek 
human fulfillment in dynamic interaction with members 
of other cultural groups with whom they co-inhabit the 
land. 



Sources of curricular content : Areas of the child's 
contemporary ethnic experience and history which have 
to do vn'th: 

inter- and intra-group relations 

dealing v;ith racism 

power: its manifestationSp acquisition^, end 
usage 

well-knov;n contemporary personalities 

social efhange av;areness and recognition 
of v;ork of change agents 

physical similarities and diffeirencfS and 
how these affect perceptions 

diet: nutrition and the rituals that / 
accompany it 

politics 

V minority group self-determlnatiofi 
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Figure Id 



■ 0 

Cultural category; Lajiguage and communications— 



the conmunicativeHi^cies of ancestral group(s) both 
for information and recreational purposes. Also, the 
idiosyncrasies of speech and nonvesrbal communica4:ions, 
which may differ from those of other groups enough to 
cause tnis-communications, embarrassment or disapproval. 



history, heritage and/or contemporary ethnic experience - 
which have to do with: 

. his/her preferred manner of speaking 




Areas of the child' 



s 



origins of language and/or elements of it 



people and place names 



gestures or postures of: 



welcosne or hostility, 
approvil or disapproval,^ 

affocfeion or anger, 

coyrtesy ©r rudeness, 

1nqy1 ry or lack of understanding 



rGflQGtlons of cyltural sensHfvlty, to curricular 
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Figure le 



Cultural category ; Humanistic values- 
subtle differences in which values similar to those of 
white America may be expi^essed as a consequence' 'Of 
Spanish, mestizo or Creole , or contemporary athnic^ 
group influences. ^ ^ ' 



^ Sources of curricular content : fthnic literature, art 
' and music, theatre, etc., which expresses contemporary 
views of the group as concerns: 



humor 
Xkindness 
justice 
competition 
cooperatioh 
unselfishness 



leadership 
etc. 
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Figure If 



Cultural category ; Miseellaneous other historical and 

heritage topics— 

The men and women of yesterday; their ideas, actions^, 
aspirations and atcompl i shinents and how these bear m& 
the present-day life of members of the same ethnic 
groupCsJ and those yritjb whom they interact. 



Sources of curricblar content :. Areas of the child's 
historyciand heritage which have to do with: 

. historical (political, literary, artistic, 
— scholarly, etc.) personalities 



. contHbutions of hi^/her ancestry in 
evidence in contemporary American life 

I 

. geography and its effects on history 
of ancestral groups 

„ origins of proper and surnames 

,■ origins and development of^ other crosS'- i? 
cultufayareas in which members of his/, \ 
her ethnic group participated 
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• ^ In difference to -the descriptive approach to culture followed In 
most anthropological studies, the cultural categories which are suggested 
here may be more accurately^ describedcas an accounting scheme in that 
.they seek to account for those elements of culture which have a direct 
bearing on chi|d development. Thus, rather than attempting to list 
items which .might characterize Chicano culture (s), what is given is an 
accounting model which (1) is based on the child's developmental needs 
and (2) can be used to generate curricular content. By surveying a 
given community, schpol district or a school attendance zone, it is 
possible through the uSe of this'schemfe of cultural categories to 
deternjtne particular. values and practiceSoWith accuracy and avoid the 
danger of over-generalization and stereotyping which has plagued other 
mfethods-of field research, 

0 

The process for conducting a cultural survey is itself outside of 
the scope^of this study.^^ For an exemplary attempt of this type the 
reader is referred torfionzales' (1974) description of the design and 
administration of a Cultural Inventory Instrument. For a deeper con- 
ceptual treatment and an analysis of the implications of this type of 
objectivizatioh the works of Paolo Freire (.1970a, 1970b), are of part- 
icular relevance. * 

It should be stressed also that this model of culture and its 
recommended usage will' not in and of itself produce a curriculum which 
is culturally pluralistic in its fullest sense in that it will not 
fully meet the needs of all of the students usually present in a cul- 
turally heterogeneous classroom. For that to occur it would be neces- 
" sary, first, that the curriculum based on Chicano culture be available 
for study by all other groups in the same comnunity. Likewise, a 
similar effort on behalf of all other. ethnic groups represented in the 
school would be called for. The job would be essential ly one-half 
'Complete if a minority group learns more about itself while other 
groups continue to form impressions, perceptions, and behaviors based 
on a continued dirge of infonption about its neighbors. 

Nor is this (or any other) conception of culture sufficient to 
ensure that the totality of interactions which, constitute schooling 
will be maximally responsive to minorities. As Cardenas and Cafrdenas 
(1973) have po-inted out, the incompatibilities which presently exist 
between the schools and the learner are multiple, interrelated and 
interdependent. Thus,^ not only culture and language but Also economic 
level(s), mobility (stability), and societal perceptions play important 
rples. These in turn are reflected in such sj^ooT themes as philosophy, 
governance, gocils and objectives, scope and sequence, staffing patterns,' 
non-instructional ^needs and others to further complica>te the picture, 
these* authors have pointed out that in all there are some "sixty areas 
of incpmpatibiXi^y^ to which the institution must be sensitive." 
(CaVdenns .and Cardenas,' 1973) . \ / 

Clear Ty, in a study of this type, most of • thes^ are ^not dealj: with 
to a great, depth 'sirfte Qur objective has been limited to the develoj)raent 



of a rationale for a particular focus on curricular content. A totaV 
and comprehensive treatise would have to encompass the needs, resources 
and instrumentalities of other constituencies of education. It would 
also have to consider the multiple Impediments which inhibit the pro- 
gress of educational change In general and address strategies necessary 
to. overcome these. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

This report contains an analysis of the instruments developed for use * 
in assessing competencies of teacher/trainees involved in the education 
of 3-5 year old Chrcanitos. Also^ specific reconmfehdjitions are made with 
respect to projected use or extended development of the assessment in- 
strumentation. 

The review and analysis of the instrumentation developed to date 
focuses on the following major items: 

0 Validity 

0 Format 

0 Comprehensiveness o| the instrumentation 

0 Altejfnatiye assessment strategies 

0 Research or empirical basis of assessment strategies 

\ 

\ II. INSTRUMENTATION \ 

Context: the instrumentt developed by Max Castillo at the University 
* of Houston » represents an excel lent attempt to provide a systematic 
structure for assessing specific teacher competencies. The instrument, 
developed as a direct result of a prior contract with CDACt can be con- 
sidered to be ih si design-test stage; that is, the level of funding for 
instrument development has not permitted the* developers to implement on- 
site or field test\activities. These field test activities would pro- 
vide a basis for tm refinement and revision of the existing instru- . 
mentation. 

Structure : Although there are several sub-scales reflected in the 
assessment instrumentationt the two basic elements are a self-assessment 
instrument administered on the' basis of the Q-sort technique and the 
other is an assessment of teacher competencies administered on the basis 
' of observations conducted by a supervisor^ staff development specialistt 
or project director. 

Content: the items found in the instrumentation refer to those 
competencies— both general and some rather specific— referenced to the 
six general categories developed by CDAC. The specific behaviors relate ' 
directly to those competencies expected of bilingual bicultural project 
teachers. The general areas are: 

0 Verbal and interactional behaviojg^s 

0 Curricular activities which build the child*^ self- 
concept t and " \ 

-(f Community involvement " 
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These specific behaviors relating to bilingual bi cultural education 
are*ased on worthy Cruz and Caistillo. (See Forthcoming article and 
supporting documehtation "Special Competencies for Teachers of Pre- 
school Chicano Children-: Ratiorj^e, Content, and Assessment Process.") 



III. ANALYSIS 



The review and analysis of the assessment instrument includes dis- 
cussion on the majgr items listed in the introductory section of this 
report. While some of "the discussion may seem evaluative, the intent 
j-s not to pass judgment on the instrument; rather, it is our purpose 
to promote the consideration of alternatives which will serve to en- 
hance ''the usefulness and comprehensiveness of the assessment process. 

Validity : the measure of validity, at"^ least that of content or 
yface validity, imposed on the instrumentation indicates that this 
instrumentation does measure competencies desired of CDAC; however, 
the problem is. that, as additional competencies are generated or those 
already in use undergo refinement, then these should be incorporated 
in revised assessment instruments. Failure to do so will affect not 
only the validity of the instrumentation, but will affect the useful- 
ness of the assessment process for determining training needs. 

\As the present project develops addftional competencies, e. g., 
in the area of l>a"nguage and culture referrents, for consideration in 
the training of teachers of Mexican American children-, the assessment 
process and instrumentation must incorporate these specific behaviors 
in order to provide an updated assessment instrument. 

The sophisticated format of structure of the instpflmentation allows 
for the use of multiple approaches to data gathering: self-assessment 
plus the use of observational techniques. However, the well thought- 
out structure might appear to be too complex for most users in the 
field. Rather than sacrificing the multiple approaches to data gather- 
ing, the developers might consider the use 'of a "User's Guide" or a 
series of training sessions on the assessment process, its objectives 
-and uses. . 

In addition to the well-thought-out procedure on data gathering, 
the items found in the instrumentation represent a comprehensive 
approach to assessment, this comprehensiveness is demonstrated in the 
fact that items correspond to both general competencies and-those 
^specific of bilingual bicultural project teachers. 

K J?! apparent weakness of the assessment instrument is in the 
absence of empirical validation data; that ir, the development process 
used m producing the instrumept has been^systematic. However, pro- 
cedures for determining validity and reliability coefficients have not 
been implemented. Of course, this could occur. only if the instrumenta- 
tion had been exposed to a reasonable pilot test phase immediately after 
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its development . Extending the development phase of the instrument 
would allow for the implementation of tightly controlled research 
design which would then enable the developer to deri\?e reliability , . 
and validity coefficients. This pilot testing phase would also assist 
the developers and funding agency in providing a more useful and com- 
prehensive instrument for all potential users. Also, this study would 
allow for the develownent of a user's manual or guide which would accom- 
pany the assessment instrumentation. This guide will describe pro- 
cedures for instrument administration, scoring, an^ for delineating 
training ijeeds derived from data collected of trainees or teachers. . 

IV, RECOMMENDATIONS • , 

The following listing represents key or major, aspects Ibout the 
assessment process which might be- considered in the event that an ex- 
tended development of instrumentation- is proposed and implemented. 

\ " ' ■ 

0 Implement an extended dji^velopment of instrumentation, e.g., 
pilot or field testing to include multiple sites and a 
sample of teacher/trainees stratified accordtn^h to ethni- 
city and years of experience in working with Mexican American 
children. » ^ 

0 Explore possibilities, feasibility, etc. of developing 
present instrumentation into a set or battery of instru- 
ments, each specific instrument corresponding to levels 
^ of competency, domain, or categories of behaviors being 

assessed. 'jT battery of instruments allpws the user to 
employ a particular instHument at one point in time with- 
out becoming confused by a thiqk document of various 
instruments. ^ 

c 

0 Include in the pilot testing phase a research design for 
establishing validity and reliability coefficients of the 
^various instruments in use. 

' ' 0 Cross reference the various competency statements or 
behaviors contained in the assessment process to 
sjjeclfic training or behavior objectives found in the 
training curriculum. This facilitates th^ use of the 

' ^ assessment instrument as a criterion reference tool which 
can be easily traced back to training needs or staff 
development activities. ' 

0 Finalize a'"Oser's Manual" or guide which includes a 
description of the role assessment procedures play in 
developing competencies for individual teachers; this 
manual would also describe the procedures for administra- 
tion, scoring and planning of individual skills develop- 
i ment strategies. 
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APPENDIX D 



The CastillOtG^stillo instrument included here is a 
rev4sed version of an earlier test developed for CDAC, 
It is not reproduced in its entirety. It is meSnt to 
serve only ^s an.il lustration of what an assessment 
process for Chibano-related competencies might look 
like. Persons interested in obtaining the entire in- 
^strument are asked to contact Mr. Max Castillo at the 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction* University 
of Houston. 
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' Preface ' . * ^ • 

The JLntegrated Competency Assessment Scale (ICAS). delln- 
eates a^serlep of specific competencies xmder each of the six 
major areas of cotopetencies as identified by the. Child .Develop- 

, ment Associate Consortium. These' are: (1) Physical and Intel- ^ 
lectual Competeftce, (2) Physical aivironment, (3) Building the 
Positive Self-Concept, Sustaining the" Positive Functioning 
of Children 'and Adults in a GrQUp>-^) Bring About Coprdination ' 
of Home and Center, and (6) Carry Out Supplementary^ ResponsiT.-' • 
bilities Related to the Children's Program. « • " 
— • The Instrument also includes, as a siipplement, coropet6ncie8 
\i4ique to teachers of Spanish-Speakj^ng Mexic'ari-Amerlcan children 
which focuses primarily in three areas: (1) Verbcil and Inter-- . 
actional Behaviors, (2^ Building the, Ppsitive Self -Concept, and , 
O^Parent^l Involvement. The ^gst^ument therefore specifies 
the behaviors that the teacher in trai^ng should ^^chibit wh6n , 
work;Lng within the context of the teaching/ learning process in . 
^n early Cfhildhood setting. 

The competenfcies , "specif led in th^Instrument are cDded*^and 
• cross-referenced to a second instr\mie]||i ^^^.^■^'^f^^^ Q-''Sort 
technique. The Q'-Sort provides -for the teacher in tWining a|i 

■ opportunity to rate 'himself-herself on each coinjSiBtency acgording 
to the extentlJ:o' which "the person performs that "specific behavior 

On a- series of profiles results are plotted. These prof iles 

. ■ ' ■ » • ^- ' ■ V ° ; ' o 

\ help determine whether a' candidate -has attained the 'staited . » 




1^ cQntpetencles and reveal specific areas of weakness that can be ' 

Itnprbved byv the candidate with advise and help. In thljs manner 

^ ' » * ... * ' 

the trainee knows "where he Is" In the training, cycle, and wftfit 
direction he needs to go or "where he ought (fto be" to achieve 
professional dpmpejtence, ' ^ . - - 

The scoring system for the Q-Sort'is compatil>le wit|i th^ V 
{process used in the ICAS. ^ , " . i 

The Integrated Competency Assessment. &cai^ therefore can- 

' * , ' ^ • V... ■ , 

accomplish, the following: . • ' , \ ^ 

' ^- ' . ^ . . ^ " ^ ^ ■ 

'^1) ' It establishes a dal^a base for identifying -unmet compe- 
tencies and lander lying problems in the t;:ralning. plan ' 
which prevents the meeting of the specific '<;iampetencies 
or the effective utilization of training activities; 

(2) It pr^)vldes periodic feedback to both the supervising- 
teacher and the trainee for continuous cdntjrol and- 
. refinement of the designed plansv and- procedures ; 

' ' * • . • r . , . . • . y - 

' O) It measures and interprets the traijfta.'s attalned^ 

performance l^evel, not only kt' the «ad of the training 
phase, but as often as' necessary during the training 
cytle; ' * ^ 

(4). It Identifies a sefiea of specific competencies -unique^ 
• ' "to teachers^ working with Mexican- American children; 

: ' .(5) It provides ?aH ^. seriep of profile's that assess a 

trainee' s' strengths and, weaknesses in each, competency 
^ ' category. ' . - ^ • / . . , ' ' 



' / Soorin^ Procedures : ' p ' 

IntroiSuction ' % ^ 

^ ^: ''^ ' * ^ , \v ^ ,. 

the ICAS consi's.ts of .a series of - rating iSetemlhants ' ' < ' 

' ' ' \. i . . ^ ' * , ' - . • V ^^'^ • : ' ' V 

(curriculaaf activities^ classroom environment, and teacher; * 

•i. . ^ * , ■ ' \ • fV. 

behaviors) and aerating scale. ' It is divided into nine cate- 

ygories of cornpetencies. or niqe sxibtests.. Six of the nine are^s, 

iflect the Child Development .Associate Consortixim's conceptual - 

framework or six competency categories the xemaining three , . _ 

■ ■'■■»• ■» «• ' • - " ' 

reflecj;^ competencies*^ unique to Mexican-^Americkn; prerschopl 
children. 3 . , ^ 

OVo profiles are* provided. Prof iXe #3 (1) / the Conipetency 

" ■ ^ ; • . ■ ^ , - * ^ ■ . ~ ^ " : : 

Assessment Profile ^ ^refers, to the six coitpetency 9a|;egories. 

\ . ^ ' : ^ - ' - ' ' " 

Dataifor this profile is compiled from the Integrated Competency 



Assessment Scale (iCAS) and thfe Q-Sort s'elf-assessmfent instru- 
^ nient. The ^cond profile 44(2) , the 3i.litigual Competericy Assess- 
I ment Profile, refers to the three conpetency areas vinique tb 
teachers Working with the bilingual child. Data con^ilation for 
this iprofile. is also obtained from the IGAS and the Q-Sort supple- 
ment' — Bilingual competencies . - ' , ' ^ 

The Competency^ Sheet js include the conqpetencies for each cct^e- 
-^ory. The assessor sha^uld determine attainment of a specif ^.c 
conpetency (s) -over time at " intervals , i^e.; during sp^ecific periods 
of training. The supervising; teacher or assessor therefore can 
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note not only the candidate's attainment of a competency/ but 
his prooress toward optimal attainment. Utilizing the rating 
determinants (curricular activities, classroom environment, etc.) 
as determining variables a rating index is documented- Hiis 
procedure Is one attempt decision-making about professional 
competence and demands fdr (1) a more in-depth analysis pf teach- 
er behaviors and/or competency attainment, (2) continuous com- 
munication between the trainee and the supervising teacher assur- 
ing a more humane and productive assessment process > and (3> the- 
establishment of more useful and fruitful i^ationships that can 
significantly formulate the positive 'modification of teaching 
patterns, and teacher behaviors to produce desired results. 

Scoring the Instrximent " 

» (1) Rate the trainee on each competency and |n the Scoring 
Sheets (#?s la, 2b, and 3c) of^ the Integrated Competency Assess' - 
nent Scale record the quantitative rating on the space provided 
under the R (rating) heading. ^' 

(2) Conpute a subtest average rating for each competency 

category by dividing the total number of competencies assessed 

(TCA) by the total rating (TR) . 

1 

SAR = STR 
^^^^^^ STC-S^CA 

(3) An overall rating for all con5>etency categories is 
computed by summing the total competencies assJfesed (TCA) from 



from each subtest and dividing by the total rating (TR)\ 

2 0TRj^+0TR24<)TR3+aTR^+0fR5+0TRg 
6TC-0TCA 

(4) Results from each subtest and the composite score are 
then plotted on the appropriate profiles. ' ^ 

(5) Competencies that are rated under the zero (0) category-* 
Unable to Evaluate- -do not figure in the scoring. However, docu- 
mented evidence is necessary on each competency that receives a 
(0) zero; rating in order to Identify reasons for not evaluating 
the specific competency. ^ 

(6) Profiles should aid both the supervising teacher and 
teacher in training in diagnosing strengths and weaknesses by 
competency area. , ; 

This process of. assessment attenqpts to identify and monitor 
on a contlnijbus basis the attained competency level of each 
trainee and to detect or predict, during the training phase. 
Strengths and wealcnesses in the training plan, in the teacher's 
instructional patterns and/or behaviors that might need modifica- 
tion: ^ 

1/ ■ ' • 

v_fSAR = subtest avfisrate rating 
STR = subtest tot^l rating 
STC = subtest total competencies 

2 ' ' 

OAR = overall average rating 

OTR = overall total rating 

OTC = overall total competencies 

OTGA = overall total competencies assessed 
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B. Observational CommentB 

Classroom Environnient"| 



1. 



Feedback: 



Teacher Behavior 



Feedback : 



3. 



Interactional Behaviors 



Feedback: 
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III. Building the Positive Self Concept 



Generalized Activities 




Specific Activity 



IV. Sustaining the Positive Functioning of 
Children and AdUlts in a Group 



[jGeneralized Activities 



Specific Activity 
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V. Bring About Coordination of Home a,nd C^ter 



Generalized Activities 



VI 



. Carry Out Supplementary Responsibilities 
Related to the Children's Program 



Generalized Activities 
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SCORING INSTRUCTIONS 

9 

!• Lay out the color coded scoifing cards in front of you^ You 
should have five (5) separate cards labeled: 

ft 



4. 


(ALWAYS) 






"3. 


(FREQUENTLY) 


2. 


(OCCASSIONALLY) . 


1. 


(SELDOM) 


0. 


(UNABLE TO EVALUATE) 



2. Rate yourself on each competency according to the extent to which 
you perfofm the specific competency and placp each card on the 
appropriate scoring card > Follow this sequence for all the cards 
until you have rated yourself on every competency. 

^/ 

o 3. Pick up each stack of cards and on the score sheet labeled 

"Q-sort l** tally, each competency categoiry on the approiate score 
sheet cell. NOTE: on. the lower right hand comer of each card 
tiiere. io a roman numeral. This numeral corresponds to each of tlie 
4c6mpQten^ categories on the score sheet. You are to place a tally 
mark on the appropriate cell according to your rating of that com- 
petency. Add the tally marks and multiply the total by the rating 
of (4XT, 3KT, etc.) and enter thje product in the small box provided 
in each cell* 

4. Add vertically the four (4) cells for each competen<^ category to 
obtain a total rating and enter each sum in the space provided. 

5. Compute the average rating for each competency area by dividing the 
total competencies assessed by the total rating. Plot the average 
rating (subtest mean) on the Score sheet: Trainee Profile , labeled 
"Q-sort 2", for each competency area. 

6. Compute a composite rating and plot this on the Trainee Profile. 
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SCORING SHEET (continued) 




OVERALL/SUMMARY COMMEHTS 

A. Currtcular (Training) Activities 

1, Verbal and Interactional Behaviors 
iGenerallzed Activities 1 



jSpecific Activity! . 

<5E> 



\ ^ • 

II* Postering Self -Concept 

IGenerallzed Activit3[es j 

■ j 

i ■ 



ISpecific Activity"! 
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IH". Fostering Parental Involvment 



Generalized Activities 



Specific Activity 
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